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FOREWORD. 


This is the fourth volume on the World- 
Religion. 


The World-Religion is that to which all 
religions point, but it is not that which is common 
to them all. 


It is the sense of a deeper will to achieve the 
spiritual powers of Infinite Life in finite souls. 
This Infinite Life is beyond man’s comprehension 
or description: but is the Unity of the universe, 
the Infinite Mind, crucified into Nature, to 
evolve souls, in stages, up to the spiritual life. 


As men realise this by obeying the spiritual 
Will, the social order of lust, greed, and force 
will change to one of Reason, Love and Freedom. 


Men may not follow fully the lines set forth 
in this little book, but ought to AIM at so doing. 


The social scheme set out here in outline is 

dependent on a new 
Vision! 

The World-Religion of the Infinite crucified into 
the finite, but manifesting His sevenfold Splen- 
dour through imperfectly developed souls in 
nature,—this alone will produce a Social Order 
which is not a democracy really, though so in 
appearance, but a 


Theocracy! 
Amid the difficulties of getting food and health, 


‘ 


amid the disappointments of affection and effort, 
amid the uncertainties of life, marriage and 
death,—though surely 


** What is excellent, as God lives, 
Is permanent ’’— 
the souls of men can feel a Double Will, the will 
to enjoy, and the Will to aspire at all costs. 


““*Tis man’s perdition to be safe, 
When for the truth he ought to die.”’ 


Now in this struggle, day by day, men can 
never build a true Society, except as a true 
Church of all spirit-trusting men, who stake all 
on the Infinite Super-Person, the Lover uniting 
all, greater than automatic nature (His active 
memories), but ever into nature and men cruci- 
fied, to create souls into His Eternal Life and 
Joy. He is with us, bearing the pain of our 
imperfect lives so as to bear it away at last! If 
we can feel Him as our Pilot, and trust Him, 
we shall arrive! 


Robert Louis Stevenson’ tells of an experience 
that happened to his grandfather. He was on a 
vessel that was being carried to a rocky shore. 
He crept upon deck and saw the pilot lashed to 
the wheel, and with all his might holding the 
vessel off the rocks and steering it into safer 
waters. The pilot looked at him—and smiled! 
The man went back below, saying: “‘ We shall 
come through; I saw the pilot smile.” 


(1) See R. M. Jones: The World Within, p. 9. 
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I. TRANSITION TO A NEW SOCIAL 
ORDER : 


(1) NEGATIVE. 


(a) Not by Parliamentary Force. 


Parliament acts by force. It is not in evidence 
largely, but if a man refuses to pay a tax the 
whole array of police and prisons, soldiers and 
Magistrates rise up to deal with him. 

The Labour Party exists mainly to put men 
into Parliament. They think reform can come 
thus, not perceiving that the Capitalists and 
Banks dictate the policy of Parliament very 
largely : for the capitalists can invest their money 
abroad, or pass On a tax, to some extent, by 
raising prices, or play for a loss in a nationalised 
industry, or refuse to produce unless they are 
subsidised (and then make fortunes, as some 
farmers have done). The Government depends 
on banks to finance it in any war, and consults 
bankers in .regard to financial measures. If 
Labour won a Parliamentary general election, 
it would find it had taken over a capitalist instru- 
ment. It would be dependent on the banks, be 
saddled with the permanent officials of the 
government, with the monarchy and court, and 
have to use the army and navy because people 
still believe in these. 

A few words are needed on the meaning of the 
State as the sovereign force over this people. 
Then it will be possible to see how futile the 
State is to bring in the true social order. 
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THE SOCIAL EXPRESSION 
Sovereignty in Britain is two-fold. 


(a) The King, acting on the advice of the 
Cabinet, makes war and peace. The people are 
not consulted, and are not responsible.? 

(b) The King in Parliament makes laws, and 
especially levies taxation (i.e., theft by the 
majority, since the tax is forced from people). 

Anson® has pointed out this double nature of 
sovereignty in Britain. It has grown up from 
the King in Council (superseded by the Cabinet), 
and the King in Parliament, a division which 
began in Richard II.’s reign; the Executive or 
Council acting in regard to some petitions, the 
Parliament acting in regard to others.* 

The State is the sovereign power controlling 
the army. 

The State exists where a man, as William the 
Conqueror, sets up a new rule in England, a 
force-rule, by an army imposed, and unifies thus 
the people. Such a rule only maintains old 
customs because it has to do so. 

The word “ State’’ is used by some for a people 
under one government. So Henry Sidgwick used 
it. But the people are tricked, and forced to be 
under that government. 

The constitution of Britain is unwritten. It 
has grown up, and is found in statutes, or judicial 
decisions and customs. The Parliament is 


(2) On August 2, 1914, two days before Belgium was 
violated, the Cabinet sent a telegram to France, without 
consulting Parliament, saying the British Fleet would fight 
the German Fleet if it came out. This might have happened 
on Aug. 2 or 3 before Parliament met. 

(3) Sir Wm. R. Anson: The Law and Custom of the 
Constitution (1909): Vol. I., Introduction. 

(4) A. T. Carter: History of English Legal Institutions, 
Chap, XII. 
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omnipotent, e.g., can pass a Septennial Act 
(1716), though elected only for three years. 

The House of Commons is theoretically a 
House of the representatives of the people; but 
the Cabinet, uniting the heads of departments, 
has obtained immense power as the executive. 
The State is really (a) the King in Parliament, 
and (b) the King in the Cabinet. This double 
sovereign power controls the army, and so is the 
State. The people are not the State, nor does 
a “common will” really exist. 

(a) ‘““The King declares war, acting on the 
advice of his ministers. Parliament is informed 
when this has been done.’’> This is exactly what 
happened on August 3rd, 1914, when the Cabinet 
had already sent a telegram to France on August 
2nd, saying that if the German Fleet came out 
to attack France the British Fleet would engage 
it. 

It is Parliament that re-enacts the Army Act 
against mutiny and desertion in the Army, each 
year. But the Secretary for War does not get 
his power from Parliament. ‘‘ His powers are 
derived from Letters Patent which constitute the 
Army Council, and the Order in Council which 
distributes its business. These are documents 
which Parliament may criticise, but which draw 
nothing of their authority from Parliamentary 
sanction.’”” 


(5) Anson I., 3. This frees the people from any obligation 
to support the Versailles Treaty or to pay interest on war- 
loan or on the debt owing to America. 

(6) Telegram 148. 

(7) Anson I., 8. Clearly the people do not control the 
Secretary of State for war. Every State is founded on the 
army. The State is the man or group (Cabinet) that controls 
the army. The Roman Emperors were the favourite generals 
of the army. As pacifism grows, States will decay. 
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Thus the State, the central power which rules 
the army and makes laws (taxation especially), 
is partly a number of men (and women, we shall 
have to add), some dozen or so, in the Cabinet, 
chosen from the political party in power, or 
from a coalition of parties: and 

(b) Partly, Parliament as a whole. The State 
is not the electors, whose so-called ‘“‘ representa- 
tives’’ can break all their promises once they 
are elected, and who act by voting for their party 
generally. The State then is the King in Parlia- 
ment and the King in the Cabinet. 

Mr. Hilaire Belloc, in The House of Commons 
and Monarchy, says that no reform will save the 
House of Commons. It is “‘ moribund” and 
““in the last stages of decay,’’ and its prestige is 
destroyed by scandals, as secret contracts, levying 
of blackmail, undignified tricks. The Govern- 
ment is a “‘ Sang ’”’ hanging together. 

The fact is the State is jeered at by men, and 
in newspapers. The Cabinet is freely exposed. 
By all kinds of devices these men cling to power, 
till the General Election comes. Subservience 
was the note of the East, and so of the New 
Testament, towards kings and governments.® 
But by education and the sense of freedom this 
subservience is passing away now. The idealists 
say the State uses force to uphold the good life ! 
How any conqueror-brigand would laugh at 
that! Goodness does not need an army, as the 
Quakers in America proved. The State is a bully 
and thief and murderer! The State stole lands 
by force from the people of India, backing up 
the East India Company. A State took Tripoli 
(Italy) and Morocco (France) by armed force. 


(8) Matthew 22, 21. Romans 13, 1-7. I. Peter 2, 18-17. 
Cp 52 MAS saan 
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The State’s taxes, too, are theft, robbery with 
violence indeed! If two men seize the money 
of one man, rh Bae gh larceny. ” Tf two million 
people’s “‘representatives”’ (so-called) seize by 
threat, of armed. force the money of one million, 
it is ‘taxation.’ 

The State is a teomaieh relying on case-law 
and statutes, in a pedantic way, though life is 
infinitely varied. 

The State is often a liar, in deceiving people 
by secret treaties or agreements, such as the 
** conversations ’’ between the British and French 
Governments before the Great War, revealed at 
last by Sir Edward Grey on August 3rd, 1914, to 
an astonished House of Commons. The State 
practically pledged Britain to war, though the 
existence of any such pledge had been denied in 
Parliament. It is clear the State is not the 
people, but imposed (since William I.) upon the 
people; for the people do not make war and 
peace, nor elect the king or lords: and even 

.Ps. are not really the people’s trustees, but an 
autocratic body. The State (sovereign group 
controlling the army) deceives the people that 
Britain is a democracy. 

The State is often a hypocrite,. as when it 
inflates the currency, doubling the amount of 
money in circulation in Britain, during and after 
the Great War. Thus it rendered all securities 
of less value, and all pre-war contracts were made 
to involve heavy losses. Yet the State pretends 
to uphold contracts, which are State-enforceable 
agreements ! 

Gold and Notes in circulation June 30, 1914, 
amounted to £161,000,000. On April 14, 1921, 
Notes and “ Bradburys amounted to 
£329,450,000. 
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The increased amount of money opened _ the 
way for manufacturers to raise their prices. They 
then charged more because they could get more 
“‘ Bradburys ”’ than once they got sovereigns. 

Such a process led to higher prices and so_to 
higher wages, and again to higher prices. The 
initial stage was called “‘ profiteering,’ but to 
get all that one legally could was the generally 
accepted rule! 

In International Law, the State pretends to 
uphold humane relationships, yet what it really 
upholds is “‘ self-preservation.”’ In view of this, 
all rules are laid aside. For this end all reprisals 
are allowed, and so the ancient 300-year-old rule 
of “‘ conditional contraband’’ (food not to be 
kept from civilians of the enemy) was swept away, 
on the pretext that the food was controlled by 
the Government, and some might go to German 
soldiers ! 

Neutral aid could have been called in to dis- 
tribute imported goods to the civilians of 
Germany who were not directly helping the war, 
and especially to mothers and children.® Far 
more were killed yearly by slow starvation and 
consequent disease in Germany and Austria, due 
to the blockade, than by the submarines of the 
enemy. The worst cruelty was to continue the 
blockade after the armistice of 1918. 

Thus the State is a murderer, for it commits 
homicide with malice (intention to do grievous 
bodily harm) aforethought. Its excuse is in that 
word “ self-preservation.”’ For self-defence it 
fights and uses reprisals, it is said. By this 
doctrine the humaner rules of International Law 
are made a farce! But if a nation does not arm 


(9) See the British Year Book of International Law (1920- 
21): pp. 19 and 1389. 
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or defend itself by force, its people are not 
killed. They may lose some land or money, but 
that is no excuse for killing men. For its plunder 
and murder the State shall now die into some- 
thing better ! 

States are largely upheld by a false, ‘‘patriotic”’ 
education in the schools. Boys are taught only 
one side of history, the “‘ glory’ of their own 
people. Patriotism enslaves the mind. 

As for the useful administrative work done by 
the State, that could be done by an unarmed 
Commonwealth. The State-Sovereign, then, is 
the power that controls the army, such as was 
_done by the favourite Roman general who be- 
came Imperator, or the Indian despot of old, 
or the King and his barons in Norman times 
imposing their will on the Anglo-Saxon and 
Celtic peoples. 

The State now and here is the King in his two’ 
powers, in Parliament and in the Cabinet or 
Council. The State is not the people. 

But the police and army support the evils of 
a State, viz., its brutality, its crushing force, 
whether against a taxpayer who pays not, or a 
conscientious objector to war (several went mad 
under their treatment), or a breaker of a con- 
tract, or a man who stole, or who hit another 
man, or a weaker nation that will not become 
subservient (as Ireland), or the children of an 
“© enemy ”’ who can be blockaded. These people 
of England who protest not against these brutali- 
ties, or pay for them, are guilty with those who 
do-them. 

It is now possible to perceive that the State 
and its armed force is not the instrument fitted 
to bring in a new and true social order of the 
Brotherhood of the Sons of God. 
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The State is a relic of conquest. Each State 
exists to ‘‘ keep the peace’”’ for the propertied 
classes, who make State-enforced leonine con- 
tracts, and concession-grasping wars. 

Writes an M.P. :— 


‘*T have seen from the inside this futility of 
Parliamentary action so far as fundamentals are 
concerned.’ Yet the Labour Party in its ‘‘ Con- 
stitutions’ say it exists— 

‘To organise and maintain in Parliament, and 
in the country, a political Labour Party: and 
prior to every General Election to define the 
principal issues for that election... . and to 
nominate a Labour Candidate at any Parlia- 
mentary General or Bye-election.” 

It would urge the State-nationalisation of rail- 

i ee and mines, and a capital levy (conscription 
oO wealth)—i.e., by force of the army and police, 
without which men would not take a great slice 
off their capital ! 

To keep an army and navy costs an immense 
sum now, and they act most unfairly towards 
minorities. They uphold the interests of the 
propertied classes, the exploiters. The estimates 
for army, navy, and air force 1921-2 amounted to 
£207,000,000. 

The Labour Party still believes in the army 
and navy, for in 1918 it agreed on a ** Memo- 
randum of War Aims,” saying it was * inflexibly 
resolved to fight until victory is achieved,” and 
so forth. So do the politicians deceive the 
people ! 

This Labour Party, 6,000,000 strong, with their 
wives and families, represent half the nation. 
If in power, the Labour Party would find, as 
Dr. T. Erskine Holland wrote, that “ that which 
gives validity to a legal right is, in every case, 
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the force which is lent to it by the State’ (Juris- 
prudence). 

The Labour Party, existing to put men into 
Parliament, thinks it does not. appeal to force. 
It will find that the State is essentially force. 
Thus Dr. Bernard Bosanquet wrote :— 

“The State is necessarily force.’’ ‘‘ Force is 
inherent in the State.’ ‘‘ The State is backed 
ultimately by physical force.’’}° 

The Labour Party does not realise this de- 
pendence of the State on the army, and thinks 
it is a very respectable institution: and that to 
work by Parliament is to work by majorities 
alone, as in a Congregational Church or a golf 
club. Local and national councils will ever be 
needed, and it will be expedient to take votes 
and let majorities carry out decisions. But they 
need not enforce taxation upon minorities. The 
State is a force-machine by which majorities rob 
minorities by taxation. Hence comes the endless 
quarrelling, called ‘‘ politics.” 

This reliance on a majority, which controls the 
army, deceives men. It is the hurry-method. 
Men ought to first “‘ direct their energy to that 
inner spiritual activity which alone gives true 
welfare to individuals, as well as to society.”’*™ 
The workers must see that the State; with its law 
of the land (allowing it to be owned, sold, leased 
and devised) and its army, is wrong and unjust. 
The Eternal Law is mutual service, not unjust 
exploitation by coercion. Exploitation backed 
_by the coercive State is the evil to-day, and the 
Labour Party, in backing up the State, will not 
end exploitation. We need an unarmed and 
free Commonwealth instead of the State. 

(10) The Philosophical Theory of the State, pp. 152, 189. 

(11) Tolstoy in The Crisis in Russia. 
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There is no ‘ general will ’’ to be enforced 
as the State. The State is the Government and 
its Parliament. Those ‘‘ who still babble about 
the general will only want a stick with which 
to beat the life out of minorities.”’” 

Parliament cannot bring in a true social order. 
It can only be by a mass-movement, not by sup- 
posed ‘‘ representatives.” A break with the old 
State, with its trick of drilling an army to fight 
for it, is essential to a new social order. 

How can a Capital Levy be carried out? How 
‘can shares in the 73,000 Limited Companies be 
valued? 

The levy has been made already by the infla- 
tion of the currency, halving all the values of 
securities and insurance policies. 

If the State buys the land and railways and 
mines and shipping and other industries it will 
pay heavily, and buy many decaying industries, 
It will pay the exploiters, and so create a new 
capitalism, and a new slavery over all workers. 

The land is said to be worth £4,000,000,000. 
Paid-up capital in companies is £3,083,000,000, 
but their present value cannot be estimated. 
Some 60 years would pass ere the land would 
be freed. So would it be with the railways 
according to Mr. J. H. Thomas’ bill (1921). 

But to buy up and pay interest on land, rail- 
ways, mines, ships, houses, factories to the present 
owners for 60 years on the value of their proper- 
ties would make a new capitalism, one firmer 
than ever. The sum paid to these men would 
be prodigious :—say it was £1,000,000,000 a year 
(taken from the profits on land, railways, etc.). 
And why should we pay for the land? It was 
stolen by force by William the Conqueror, and 


(12) Dean Inge, in The Hibbert Journal, July, 1920. 
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Henry VIII., and the Enclosure Acts. The 
legalised system upholds unearned rent and in- 
terest and dividends, and we are asked to buy 
out its evil results! All that should be paid is 
money invested by the present or last owners, less 
the rents or dividends they have already received. 

The Labour Party needs to become pacifist and 
revolutionary. Then it could accomplish some- 
thing great and enduring. But Mr. J. H. Thomas, 
M.P., in his book When Labour Rules, says 
** There would have to be an army,and especially 
a navy, and these would be maintained.”’ 

So the old International Law (of old Treaties) 
would be upheld, and the mandates, and 
Empire,—at immense cost, and with occasional 
ghastly wars—would the Labour Party preserve. 

And yet an Associate Editor of The Daily 
Herald, Labour’s chief organ, says :—" 

“TI honestly cannot see that the desire to use 
the machinery of Parliament is in the least incon- 
sistent with being opposed to violence.”’ 

The leaders of Labour do not understand that 
Parliament is based on unjust and brutal force, 
and is itself governed by the landlords and 
capitalists. They think it is a free and beautiful 
institution, as harmless as a golf club or Ruskin 
Society. 

J. Ramsay Macdonald tries to bolster up Parlia- 
ment :— 

** Parliament being the will of the people em- 
bodied in an institution, Socialists must work to 
get the right will and an intelligent will.’ The 
idea of revolution, says Mr. Macdonald, is “‘ the 
progeny of all wars, but the best way is to perfect 
the system of Parliament, improve the Second 
Chamber, and make the — Parliamentary 


(13) In a letter to the present writer, August 8, 1919, 
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machinery efficient: in a word, patch it up! 
There should be separate national Parliaments 
also for England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland. 
Devolution should help us all. But that would 
be so far a breaking up of Parliament.” 

Then Mr. Macdonald agrees that Industries 
should have a place for discussion, a Trades 
Union Congress, but if Parliament was a Socialist 
one, then ‘“‘ direct action’’ (for political ends) 
and strikes would be hardly needed. 

But does Mr. Macdonald really think that 
while Capitalism remains, and an army and navy 
remain, and a Capitalist Press is in power, that 
even a Labour majority in Parliament can end 
the evils of exploitation which is State-enforced 
both at home by law-force, and abroad by war- 
force, or the threat of it? 

Parliament is ruled by the leading Capitalists, 
e.£., by banking companies and great manufac- 
turers. How can even a Labour Parliament get 
a tax paid if all the rich who are to pay, shift the 
tax on to consumers, or refuse to pay it? How 
get higher wages if the owners lock-out the men 
from the factories? How get a loan for the 
Government if the banks will not help? Even 
the Bank of England is not really a State Bank, 
but a private bank used by the State, and with 
privileges granted to it by Parliament to issue its 
Bank Notes up to a certain number. 

The State helps the poor, but only to keep 
them quiet. The State gave its ex-soldiers an out- 

of-work donation of £35,000,000 by November, 
1920; and it trained industrially many disabled 
men, and settled many on the land and abroad. 
For these purposes £100,000,000 was to be spent. 

But that does not compare with the State’s 
Capitalist war, for which by the British Empire 
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£11,196,927,000 was spent, nor with £100,000,000 


on merely backing up efforts to destroy the 
Russian non-capitalistic régime, and £30,000,000 
and more on Mesopotamian oil for capitalists and 
the navy. 

That capitalists (including bankers and financial 
houses) control the State is clear in regard to the 
war loans, which are held mostly by such men. 
The State was dependent on these men, and gave 
them the right to tax future production. Dr. 
Achille Loria, Professor of Economics at the 
gupineselty of Turin, wrote of this in an extreme 
orm :— 

“The capitalists, being themselves the govern- 
ment, by means of the public debts, are shifting 
on to the shoulders of the people the greatest part 
of the expenses of war.” Taxes on capitalists are 
shifted largely on to the people in higher prices. 

When parents pay for the education of the 
children they produce, as they should do, and 
there are no army and navy to pay for, and ad- 
ministration is largely decentralised, and the 
Post Office pays for itselfi—there will not be need 
for much taxation. The Central Council will be 
mainly advisory in connection with industry, 
health, and education. 

To sum up: 

(a) Parliament is really based on force, on the 
army. The Labour Party’s trust in Parliament is 
pitiable, for force cannot change the greed of 
men. 

(b) The Capitalists rule the Commons. The 
Landlords rule the Lords. The power of the 
former is clear, from the huge number of rich 
Companies who supply all the needs of the State : 
e.g., munitions, khaki, food. The taxes are 
passed on largely to the consumers, e.g., the 
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Excess Profits Duty produced higher prices to 
realise say 45 per cent. profit, instead of 15 per 
cent. Where restriction on importation is made 
say of tinned goods, or of meat from America, 
prices here are raised. Measures involving any 
financial outlay are brought before the bankers 
first before being brought before Parliament. 

(c) Then the elections are only once in five 
ears, and the promises made are rarely fulfilled. 
he costs of an election, with a possible fine, are 

beyond a poor man. The people vote, but are 
deceived as to the sacredness of the constitution, 
before they vote : and that constitution was made 
by the conquerors and the propertied classes. 

(d) Then, above the Commons, stand the re- 
actionary Lords and Bishops. 

Why, then, trust to an outworn system of 
Parliament under these conditions? It is the 
instrument of the age of exploitation, which must 
now pass away. As Emerson wrote, “‘ The State 
is a trick.” And as for the soldiers—“‘ their’s not 
to reason why.”’ They obey under fear of punish- 
ment, and after being drilled into obedience. 
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(b) Not by Force outside Parliament. 


Michael Bakounin has been called the ‘‘ father 
of terrorism.’’** He was born in 1814, in Russia. 
In Paris he met Proudhon “the father of 
anarchism,’” and Marx ‘“‘the father of socialism.” 
He knew George Sand and Frederick Engels. 
He wrote: ‘‘ The desire for destruction is at the 
same time a creative desire.”’ The anarchists pro- 
duced a series of tragedies, by bombs, in Paris 
and Barcelona, and by the assassination of Presi- 
Cita at Lyons, and King Humbert of Italy 

Marx stood for the class-war, the proletariat 
against the bourgeoisie. He and Engels issued a 
Communist manifesto. The Bolsheviks are men- 
tally the descendants of Marx. They seized 
power in Russia in November, 1917, a year before 
the Armistice. Mr. H. G. Wells holds that the 
state of Russia after the peaceful March Revolu- 
tion (1917), led by Kerensky, was such that the 
Communists, though a small party (say 300,000) 
were the sole party disciplined enough to get 
some order in Russia. By their Red Army they 
gave the land to the peasants, seized bank 
balances, and shot those who opposed them by 
intrigue or force. It is said at least some 6,000 
were shot. Lenin flooded the land with paper 
money, without financial guarantees. By this in- 
flation the value of all securities went down to 
nearly zero. 

The capitalist and bourgeoisie under Generals 
Kolchak, Denikin and Wrangel, backed by Poles, 
and by the supplies of the British and French, 


(14) Robert Hunter: Violence and the Labour Movement 
(1916). 
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kept up wars till November, 1920, when Wrangell 
was defeated in the Crimea. 3 

Lenin acknowledged he used the “‘terror,’’ as 
The Daily Herald, of August 5, 1919, reported 
his words :— 

“Tt was only after the exploiters and the 
capitalists began developing their resistance that 
we on our part began to crush their resistance, 
applying even terror.’’ 

The Report of the British Labour Delegation 
which spent six weeks in Russia, says (1920) :— 

‘Personal freedom, together with freedom of 
speech, and of propaganda, is severely repressed 
in the case of all those whose activities are sup- 
posed to threaten the Soviet régime. The Terror 
has left its traces behind in the form of a per- 
vading fear.’’ 

The German Spartacists believe that “‘ the im- 
perialist capitalist class will defend its profits and 
privileges of exploitation. This resistance must 
be put down with an iron hand. The counter- 
revolution must be met by the arming of the 
people, the annulment of State debts and war 
loans (except within a limited amount), the ex- 
propriation of the land, and of all property 
exceeding a certain limit.’’** 

In Germany, Liebknecht and Rosa Luxem- 
bourg stood for revolution by force. They were 
murdered (January 15, 1919 

In Hungary, Bela Kun led a revolution at 
Buda-Pest (March, 1919), but it was soon ended 
by the coming of Roumanian troops. 

In England there are_ revolutionary Com- 
munists, in London, S. Wales and Glasgow, 
eager for— 

‘the disarming of all non-proletarian soldiers, 


(15) The German Spartacists (B.S.P., 1919). 
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the seizure of arms and ammunition by the 
Workers and Soldiers’ Councils, the arming of 
the entire labour population as a Red Army, the 
annulment of State debts, and other debts.’’?® 

Even Mr. Philip Snowden (of the I.L.P.) is 
reported to have said :— 

“Tf the Revolution has to be achieved in 
Great Britain by violence it will come in that way 
because of the resistance of the old order to the 
New Birth. If those who control Governments 
will resist, they will have to be dispossessed. We 
who boast that we have in us the blood of heroes 
ov martyrs, will not shrink from our grave 
task.”’ 

The Workers’ Dreadnought wrote: ‘‘ Our ad- 
vice to the Coventry unemployed is to concen- 
trate on the seizure of the factories by the 
workers, as a step towards the final overthrow of 
Capitalism ’’ (Oct. 9, 1920) 

The idea of “‘ seizing the mines and factories’ 
seems to run through that little paper. It is a 
brave and interesting paper, but often misleading 
as to the methods of force. Sylvia Pankhurst 
wrote :— 

“Industrial workers, seize and operate the fac- 
tories : land workers, seize and operate the land : 
teachers, seize and operate the schools: mothers, 
pay no rent. Workers of all kinds, act together, 
and set up your soviets’’ (local councils of the 
proletariat or propertyless).*® 

(Such a plan was adopted for a few days by the 
Italian metal workers at Milan in 1920, but the 


(16) International Socialist Library, No. 11, by the British 
Socialist Party. 4 

(17) Presidential Address, Independent Labour Party, 
Easter, 1919. See also the trial of Mr. Malone, M.P., which 
revealed more of the readiness to use force (Nov. 19, 1920). 

(18) Workers’ Dreadnought, Sept. 25, 1920. 
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General Confederation of Labour there made a 
compromise with Giolitti, the Prime Minister, 
for joint control by employers and workers). 

The British Labour Party (of 6,000,000 mem- 
bers) refused to let the Communist Party in 
Britain be affiliated with it. 

It is not easy to see how even a crowd of un- 
armed workers who seize a factory can withstand 
a few disciplined soldiers with machine guns. 
Tolstoy declared such a method to be “ piteous,” 
and so it would be. And the Government will not 
allow workers to arm and drill. Writers as 
Lucien Desliniéres’® and Eden and Cedar Paul?® 
look for a revolutionary army, for they see that 
Parliament is the organ of financiers and land- 
owners. They only think force will be needed 
for a short time, till the Soviets take rule, and 
businesses are managed by all the workers in 
them (including the salariat). 

These writers see nothing inward, as a condi- 
tion of a new and true social order. Their 
enforced State may be upset by some new force, 
as in Hungary. Bolshevism seems to be the 
system for the slave-minds of the _ illiterate 
Russians. 

The Third International Moscow makes it a 
condition of membership that social-pacifism be 
denounced, and illegal propaganda be made 
among the troops of the State.”? 

Bucharin, in his Programme of the World 
Revolution, says a People’s Army is needed. 

“The Proletarian Sea similar to other 
States, is an organisation of force, but as a means 
to put an end to the bourgeoisie. He who is 


(19) The Coming of Socialism. 
(20) Creative Revolution. 
(21) The Communist International (1.L.P., 1920). 
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afraid of this kind of force is not a revolutionist. 
The question of force should not be regarded 
from the point of view that every kind of force is 
pernicious. The force practised by the rich aims at 
supporting capitalist plunder. But the force of 
workers against the bourgeoisie aims at freeing 
millions of working men from slavery. The iron 
rule of a proletarian dictatorship is indis- 
pensable.’”” The bourgeoisie are to be disarmed. 

Bucharin does not feel that to kill men so as 
to get their money is a mean trick: that to make 
force the means to freedom is to act with futility : 
that force is the opposite to freedom, and can 
only produce a temporary “‘peace.’’ Buchanin 
can see no other way of “‘ making capitalists con- 
form to the workers’ requisitions,’ than by the 
workers having arms and prisons ready for use. 
The folly of force in seeking a social revolution 
was shown in Bologna on November 21, 1920,7” 
when a Socialist Mayor was elected and the Bol- 
sheviks stored arms in the Town Hall. On 
there being a counter-demonstration by the 
Nationalists, the Bolsheviks used bombs and 
revolvers to shoot at them. A panic ensued. 
The minority councillors were unarmed. Fifty 
of 400 young Bolshevik roughs were at last 
arrested, many being armed. In all, eight were 
killed in the town and sixty wounded, just over 
the election of a Mayor ! 

If the violent revolutionaries get their way it 
would mean civil war perhaps for years in Eng- 
land. Irish reprisals and counter-reprisals show 
what force in a land means (1920-1). But Lenin’s 
force-method to compel the Russian peasants to 


(22) See The Daily Telegraph, Nov. 23, 1920. 
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give up their corn failed, and in 1921 Lenin 
acknowledged this failure.** Force ever fails. 

Then why should force be resorted to to obtain 
the land and factories for the people instead of 
for the exploiters. ‘“‘ They that take the sword” 
may ‘“‘ perish with the sword.” 

To seize land and factories with the State and 
its army in existence, and with the people largely 
believing that the freeholders and shareholders 
have a right to the land and factories, is to invite 
failure. It will clearly seem to be robbery: and 
naturally it will be resisted, as a burglar is 
(foolishly) resisted by armed force. (The cinemas 
and novels of to-day help to uphold the fallacy 
of the value of the revolver). 

Landowners and. their friends would arm and 
shoot at any coming to seize their land: so with 
the factory owners. They could store or buy 
food for themselves for a long time. The bankers 
would not give up controlling credit except by 
overwhelming force. Some millions have shares 
in companies and in War loan, e.g., the Persian 
Oil Company has 2,700 shareholders. The 
middle classes would side largely with the pro- 
pertied classes and with Parliament. The workers 
would have no arms and no machine-guns. 
Without the experts of industry, many works 
could not go on where machinery is concerned : 
and the experts would be largely against being 
expropriated. There would be a Red Terror as 
in Russia, and a White Terror also. The force- 
method is a stupid hurry-method. 

What is needed, then, is more SPIRITUAL 
EDUCATION—an education of all in spiritual 


(28) See The Observer for April 8, 1921. Article by M. 
Farbman. 
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principles, in the might of magnanimity and of 
reason. Then: 

(a) let the workers cease to be soldiers for the 
State, as happened in March, 1917, in 
Russia; and 

(b) let workers ‘‘strike’’ against paying rent : 
yet go on working on the land, unless 
forced to get off; 

(c) let them unite to “‘strike’’ against the sys- 
tem of limited companies in which they do 
not share the control, but are largely ex- 
ploited for the profits to $0 to a few. They 
might demand half the profits and half the 
control, as J. H. Hobson has suggested. 
aoe would be a “‘ half-way house ”’ to free- 

om. 


Force breeds force. Reason and Love conquer 
all hearts! In the latter ‘‘Path,” the leaders 
need not be a great number. The time will pro- 
duce them. But if men listen to those who urge 
that violence is needed, they will go astray when 
the critical time comes. They will use the wrong 
weapons, and be perhaps ignominiously beaten ! 
The exploiters will not meekly cease to be free- 
holders and shareholders, and some have worked 
hard, and paid much, for their land and shares. 

But if no one will work for them as freeholders 
and shareholders, what can they do, but listen to 
a new way of living together? The two chief 
cases of violent revolutions in Europe have shown 
the folly and futility of force. 

In 1793 the Committee of Public Safety and 
General Defence was formed in Paris. Robes- 
pierre became the head of a Committee of nine. 
Wholesale massacres engendered a profound 
hatred. Up to July, 1794, 3,958 persons were put 
to death. The people shuddered with horror at 
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the carts conveying the corpses. So Robespierre’s 
power came to an end, “‘brought about by the 
proletarians and small bourgeois of Paris forsak- 
ing him.’’** Napoleon then came with a sabre- 
rule. 

Russia is the other case. 

It was easy to expropriate the landlords and 
capitalists by a few strokes of force, but to build 
up commercial production was no easy matter. 
The Bolsheviks seized the surplus of the corn of 
the peasants, but, after that was done once, the 
peasants only produced what they could use. 
The workers of the towns starved in consequence. 
No doubt order is needed, but all can help to 
keep it. The capitalists and landlords should not 
be treated as enemies. They only did what the 
working-man would have done had he been left 
an estate and shares in a Company. There would 
be no reason for them to arm or bring out 
soldiers if all the trade unionists had been taught 
not to fight, and offered no resistance. The belief 
in spiritual powers is the essential basis for the 
new Order. But to refuse to work is not war. 
The landlords could get no rent, no farmers, no 
labourers, and so no income to spend! The 
capitalist at first would lock up his factory; but 
no one would serve him with milk, meat and 
bread (except enough?’ to keep him alive!). No 
purchases would be delivered to him. He would 
be free to work for a living, but not to exploit 
workers any more. He would be elected as 
a manager, with a good salary, on the farm, or 
in the factory ; and invited to work thus, or have 
a pension if weak or aged. Originally, Chris- 
tianity saw the futility of force. When Chris- 


(24) See Karl hua Terrorism and Communism, p. 48. 
(25) Romans 12, 19-21 
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tianity was free from the State, its leaders con- 
demned war freely, and very few?® Christians 
were soldiers. But when the fall of the Christian 
-Church came, and the pagan-Christian Constan- 
tine (A.D. 313) recognised ‘‘ Christianity ’’ as the 
State religion, then the bishops found excuses for 
war, for a State is based on force. 

Edward Westermarck thus wrote: 

‘Christianity could never become a State reli- 
gion unless it gave up its attitude towards war. 
And it gave it up. In 314 A.D. a Council con- 
demned soldiers who from religious motives 
deserted their colours. Chrysostom and Ambrose 
perceived that the use of the sword was necessary 
to preserve the State. St. Augustine tried to 
prove that the practice of war was quite com- 
patible with the teachings of Christ. . . St. Peter 
(Augustine said) had baptised Cornelius, the cen- 
turion, and David was ‘a man after God’s own 
heart.’ ... Later theologians only reproduced 
or elaborated Augustine’s views.’’?’ 

The truth is, the Communists who uphold 
violence never penetrate below the surface of 
man’s life, and see the MAN in men! They do 
not feel or trust the Infinite in the finite ! 

This is partly so because the feeble ‘‘ Chris- 
tianity ’’ of the Churches tells of a supposed man 
_who lived long ago,”* and spake certain Jewish 


(26) See my Origin and Meaning of Christianity, pp. 177- 
182; Tertullian, Cyprian, Lactantius all opposed war. See 
“Cadoux, in The Early Christian Attitude to War: pp. 118-160. 

(27) Essays towards Peace, by Prof. Ed. Westermarck and 
others. 

(28) There is no transition from a man Jesus, a Jew, to 
the Divine Figure of the New Testament, the Eternal Logos, 
Son of God, Alpha and Omega. But that Figure existed in 
men’s minds in times B.C., and the story of a God-Man on 
earth came from it, and told of a dying and rising divine 
Being. 
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ethics, which remain sanctionless as thus pre- 
sented to the ordinary man. The real origin of 
Christianity shows it was a Gospel of the Primal 
MAN in men, of God as the Ideal MAN sown as 
souls into bodies. Because God is in all men 
thus, men can love one another, and appeal not 
to force, but to that Ideal in all. That Ideal 
MAN is the law of joyous life. Men must obey 
it or suffer. Its aspects are reason, goodwill, 
freedom, and the imagination of beauty. The 
way to God, and to a new social order, is to obey 
these four powers, feel the Urge to them in the 
soul, and trust them in all social relationships. 
The acid test now is the choice of faith or force. 

It may be that force will be tried first in Britain, 
ere men listen to this Gospel. A Labour Parlia- 
ment may come in and set to work to enforce 
heavy taxation, death duties, a Capital Levy: 
only to find itself outflanked by the capitalists 
who will combine to resist being “‘ fleeced”’ any 
more. By such combination they will raise prices 
or refuse to open their works. A Labour Parlia- 
ment will find that orders from abroad will go 
elsewhere than to a land where “labour ”’ is un- 
certain, ever acting by ca’canny and strikes. On 
November 19, 1920, it was reported in the Press 
that an order for £150,000 worth of steel goods 
had gone to Germany because of clauses in a 
British agreement called ‘“‘ Variation ’”’ clauses, 
making the price and date of delivery vary 
according to the state of labour. The Labour 
Parliament will be also dependent on the army 
and navy, as all Parliaments are. Thus the 
Labour experiment at ruling by force of Parlia- 
ment will fail, while capitalism rules still. 

A violent revolution may then be tried. This, 
among a quiet and fairly intelligent people as the 
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British, has less chance than in illiterate Russia : 
see Ireland’s violent effort, sternly repressed. 
The people here do not believe in such armed 

“rebellions.”’ The Press is against them, too. If 
the rebellion succeeded, it would only be for a 
time. 

When force has failed, whether by Parliament 
or without it, then men will feel out after a better 
way than war. Humbled, and ready to do with- 
out many things, they will seek fellowship in 
work and wealth. A New Word will be spoken, 
Love using Reason to create Freedom for all will 
be felt as the Life divine :—and the world will be 
changed ! 


TRANSITION TO A NEW SOCIAL 
ORDER. 


(2) POSITIVE. 
(a) The Spiritual Life of God in Men. 


Religion is needed if social reform is to come 
effectively and fairly. 

Said Mazzini: 

“Great social reforms always have been and 
will be the result of great religious movements.’ 

Said Tolstoy : 

‘Without religion one cannot really love men, 
and without loving men one cannot know what 
they require. The religious movement consists 
in undoing the great sin which divides men. 
There is only necessary the consciousness of this 
sin. The non-admission to the land of those 
who are in need is a sin (against God). Henry 
George said social reform will come by the 

‘awakening of thought.’ But something more is 
needed, viz., a religious feeling.” 

Yes! Men need to feel the Infinite Life in the 
Urge in them to think and love and create 
beauty. They need to rely on this God, and find 
He then helps them. 

Dr. Charles Gore said : 

**T am quite sure that the real hope of brother- 
hood lies in the belief that brotherhood is not 
merely a hope or a dream, but represents the 
Purpose of the universe, that it has got behind it 
the Will and Purpose which is working in the 
whole universe of things. And that is the mean- 
ing of the Fatherhood of God, substantially . . . 
that the Great Force, which makes and rules the 


(80) A Great Iniquity: pp. 29-81 in C. W. Daniel’s edition. 
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World, the mighty Energy of the universe is 
Love ... and calling to men to co-operate.” 
That is very fine, but Love needs unfolding, ex- 
plicating, defining. Another Socialist has well 
sai 

“The problem we stand for to-day is how to 
make the religious idea a living force: how to 
get the workers to base their movement, their 
claims and personal life on a really religious 
basis; how to get the workers to believe i in reli- 
gious power and to use this power. 

r. F. P. Jacks in The Hibbert Journal*? says : 

“We live in an age when quarrelling has be- 
come a chief occupation of mankind. .. What 
would be gained by forming a League of Nations 
if we are still to be faced by the certainty that, as 
they learn to know one another more, they will 
also learn, as covetous nations needs must do, to 
like one another less? .... Fear is intensely 
active in the minds of the statesmen who now rule 
mankind. It is a motive that grows with the in- 
crease of great possessions. Hence (arise) safe- 
guards, whose ultimate object is the protection 
of material wealth. The Treaty of Peace (1919) 
is the product of a thoroughly frightened world. 

: It represents the apprehensions for the 
morrow.” 

aur spiritual life is the world’s only hope. 

s The Westminster Gazette™ said: 

“For lack of forbearance and understanding 
Germany is running into chaos and France is 
almost in despair. On the purely mundane prin- 
ciple of each-for-himself-and-the-loser-to-pay-all, 


(81) The Religion in the Labour Movement (1919), pp. 
71-73 and p. 95. 

ay October, 1919, pp. 10-14. 

(38) June 10, 1920, 
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the mundane catastrophe of bankruptcy threatens 
everybody. The thing breaks down.” 
Men must recognise 

“that the nations are one family, that hatred is 
fatal to their life, that they can only help them- 
selves by, helping each other, that they must for- 
get injuries and seek reconciliation. The other 
va the sale ete s way, means ruin.’ 

o see G then, man must come to a crisis 
in his life. *%3 must feel a double consciousness, 
Viz. : 


The natural life The spiritual life 
of appetite of reason 
and lit by freedom and 
greed and pride love, creating more 
grasping life and fuller for all. 


more for oneself. 


To be crucified to the rule of the lower, natural 
life and to rise to the rule of the spiritual life is 
the PATH into God and Immortality,—and also 
to a Social Order, the Kingdom of God on 
earth. 

The cynic may try to show that what is called 
spiritual life (the powers of reason and love, 
humility, freedom,** and the imagination of 
beauty) are simply convenient ways men have 
adopted to get food, and to live together in peace. 

Thus the Ideals are said to be merely the modus 
vivendi for greedy, quarrelsome, suffering men 
and women to live together in some form of 
order. 

Now it is true that a lily may have its bulb in 
the slime: and so the spiritual life may take its 
rise from the natural life. Love may be sex-love 

(84) That is, the sense of personality, without slavish sub- 


servience to any, and a recognition of others as persons, not 
machines. 
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or mere pity at the first, but it may later become 
the life-giving passion, the joyous work of crea- 
tive Love. So the sense of beauty may be freed 
from mere sublimity, and become creative art, 
great art, inexhaustible grace and harmonies, and 
as Unity in variety found. Reason may have 
begun in economic needs, but has come to pro- 
duce a score of sciences, with research and text- 
books in every land. The inventions have en- 
riched life and relieved labour in many ways. 
Reason is infinite in resource and power. It is 
God in men. Freedom may begin in a desire for 
more recognition, but can become a deep sense 
of personality, and of the infinite worth of a soul. 
A man may begin to be honest because it is the 
best policy, it is expedient: but he may become 
just in his own will, and find joy in truth itself. 

Thus powers of man may start as modi vivendi, 
but go on to unveil themselves as the powers of 
the Infinite Mind who is ever crucified for us and 
our salvation! Where we see man’s 


critical and constructive Reason, 

aflame with cosmic Love, 

expressed in Harmonies of art, and free 
social life for all, 


there we see the Infinite who “died ’”’ into stars 
and souls to evolve and educate men into this His 
Life eternal. This process is Reality. To share 
in it is redemption for the man and the race. 
The life of the Infinite is felt as men act by the 
inexhaustible spiritual powers, viz. : 


Reason, to control and use nature. 

Freedom, not subservience to others. 

Sharing, life-giving love. 

Service, helpful work as best one can. 

Sincerity, no oaths, or lies, or hypocrisy. 
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The Imaginaton of Beauty, for art and in- 
dustry and home. 

Courage, hope; faith in these powers: the 
sense of being greater than pain and 
death. 

The Divine Splendour gets through where men 
so act. The deeper Will is manifested, expressed 
in spirit-ruled souls. The order of nature is for 
the gradual educating of these powers and their 
joy in free souls. The Infinite is imprisoned in 
matter—in the intricacy of atoms, 600 of which 
are in every molecule of protoplasm in man’s 
body. But yet reason and love are being born in 
men. And by nature, God helps men. Nature 
says: ‘‘ Sow the seed; but if you do, I will repay 
thirtyfold.’’ Such is always God’s challenge to 
His sons. They must obey, act, make an effort, 
and persist in so doing. But thereby there will 
be evolved in them more of these spiritual 
powers. The Divine Lover says, “‘to him that 
hath, by use, to him shall be given more life and 
fuller.’’ Difficulties exist to be overcome, and in- 
curable ills can yet be transmuted by patience. 
God is the ONE LIFE, existing only in aspects 
(souls), but unifying them to the great end of 
more life and fuller. The universe is an organic 
unity, in which we are as flowers in a tree, or as 
cells in a body,** distinct yet only living by the life 
in the whole, and it by us. Faith is insight into 
that Unity, as the Will within all wills. It leads 
to obedience to Him as our own deeper will and 
joy. But the Unity works to an Ideal, i.e., it is a 
Tendency, not having expressed and realised its 
ideal, as yet. It is a Will uniting all wills. God 
is “‘crucified”’ into being the Unity of this uni- 
verse, and matter is His thoughts, now active as 


(85) See J. W. Graham in The Faith of a Quaker, p. 28. 
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automatic sub-conscious memories. So God can- 
not prevent the monsoon failing or the bacilli 
multiplying, and except as men can and often do 
overcome these and other evils, there is no God 
outside to help by interference, any more than 
there is a Tree outside the root, stem, branches 
and leaves and flowers, to help these branches or 
flowers. God is the unifying Life in all, but ham- 
pered in His self-expression here. His work is in- 
tricate, and in time, and to evolve souls willingly 
living by reason—love—freedom.** His work, 
therefore, takes time, and needs the reliable and 
educative power of automatised matter, if souls 
are to achieve the spiritual powers of the Infinite 
and Eternal Life. God ever does the best pos- 
sible under the conditions needful to educate 
souls, by stages, into His Life. 

deep, glad, revolutionary sense of one’s 
divine value as a spiritual being, a sense of Free- 
dom in the Infinite is the need of men, and the 
Great War has been used by God to evolve this 
sense in men to-day. Christianity showed that 
God, by the Logos or Ideal or Christ, was sown 
in men. But the Ideal Life was imperfectly ap- 
prehended then. Reason, Freedom, and the 
Imagination of Beauty were omitted from Chris- 
tianity. (Freedom in Galatians 5, was freedom 
from the Jewish law only.) Modern life has 
opened up the two former, and ancient Greece 
showed what beauty meant. 

Men need now the Vision of the Inner Infinite 
Mind, expressing by evolution, in men, His 
eternal powers of Love, Sincerity and Hope, to- 
gether with Reason, Freedom (personality’s 
liberty) and Beauty. Men must obey or decay. 


(86) See H. B. Binns in Freedom as Creative Power on 
personality as a creative principle, in endless variety. 
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Back of their many souls is their Lover, the ONE 
SOUL. One sap of life is being realised in many 
twigs and leaves. The leaves (as lives of men and 
animals) fall off and die, but they have enriched 
the ONE life of the Tree of Life, and so may per- 
sist in Him, and may be expressed again as aspects 
of the Infinite, either on earth or afar. As men 
feel this Infinite life they die to the rule of nature, 
' and become one with God and one another. 
Already, by reason and love, have millions of 
difficulties and evils been overcome. God is con- 
scious in the aspirations of divinely-dissatisfied 
souls. By them He works for men. Men must 
trust to Reason—Love—Freedom, the theocratic 
life. Then they will live as brothers, as Francis 
and the fratres lived. Francis of Assisi wedded 
““ Lady Poverty,’’ not in an ascetic spirit, but be- 
cause he was thus dependent on God, as the 
Creative Life, given to him in 


(1) nature’s fertility ; 
(2) man’s sympathy. 


Francis taught his brothers at the Portiuncula 
Church at Assisi, where they were from 1211-1271, 
that they were not to have money or arms. They 
were to work, not for a living, but to serve men. 
God would provide the living, by nature and 
men. Francis did not see in Poverty an indivi- 
dualistic goodness, but a way of brotherhood, a 
glad freedom from anxiety, and care and vanity. 
All the brothers gave their wealth to the poor 
when they joined the Fratres minores. They 
worked on the land, or at mending boots or 
cleaning houses or threshing beans. They begged 
their food, and enjoyed it. But poverty was their 
way of reliance on God. They took no gold or 
silver, according to Christ’s word in Matthew 10. 
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They owned nothing. They only used a house or 
clothes. Such is the theocratic basis for a new 
Order. Modern Franciscans may be idle priests, 
but Francis relied on God in the genuine way of 
a mighty Love to men. 

There is then an Infinite Mind, who once was 
conscious of matter as He wove His mind-energy 
into the starry universe, as a home for souls. But 
now matter acts automatically in God’s sub-con- 
scious mind, and God is now consciously working 
in aspiring souls, seeking to evolve in them (and 
so in all souls) His infinite life of Reason—Love— 
Freedom—Beauty. Men feel the Urge to these 
powers. 

What men need to realise is that their life is 
God’s life under the conditions of animalism in 
time. God is ever crucified by nature to ascend 
in aspiring souls. Man’s life is two-fold or three- 
fold. He is sense-conscious, as an animal. He 
is self-conscious, and hence is eager for property 
and power for himself. He can be spirit-con- 
scious, living to express reason, love, freedom 
and beauty. He then in his deeper being is God : 
God as hampered, limited or crucified by time 
and nature, i.e., by the conditions which God 
made necessarily, for the evolution of free souls. 
God’s ideal is the true law of man’s life, and 
when man disobeys it he sins or is in error, and 
hence he suffers, and those dependent on him 
suffer. Sin is against the nature of things. God’s 
rule is by nature’s habits, and not arbitrarily. 
Thus the Great War was the logic of greed 
(capitalism) and pride (imperialism) and fear (by 
nation of nation): i.e., the logic of sin. The 
terrible pain it brought was because God is not 
mocked. The natural and moral laws are God’s 
laws or will. Men must see such by pain if they 
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will not see by the prophets of God, as, e.g., 
Tolstoy. God raises up prophets, but if men 
refuse to hear, and sin, then they must learn by 
suffering. For pain or good all men hold to- 
gether, and are being trained together. 

The difficulties of life are not like the bunkers 
in golf, merely existing to be overcome, but are 
inevitable: and yet can make men greater by 
their efforts to overcome them. Pain is not 
‘‘sent.”’ It accompanies progress, because the 
Infinite cannot act in intricate matter more 
quickly. 

The Infinite Ideal, as evolved in men by their 
contact with nature and one another, was of old 
called by various names. Men felt that God had 
descended into them and therefore titles were 
given to the indwelling God. . 

By Plato—the ‘“‘Son of God,” the ‘‘ Soul of 
the universe’? (Timeus). 

By the Stoics—the ‘‘ Logos spermatikos.” 

By Philo—the ‘‘ Logos,” ‘‘ First Adam,” 
“Mediator,” “‘Son of God.” 

By The Book of Enoch—“‘Son of Man,” 
“Elect One,” ‘‘ Anointed.” 

By the “‘ Pauline’ Epistles—‘“‘ the Heavenly 
Man,” “‘Christ,”’ “‘Second Adam,” “Son 
of God.” 


There is a kenosis of God into this world. 

God is descended or crucified into nature and 
men. 

God is the ascending Life in men who aspire 
now. 

The Infinite is the Ideal, conscious in such 
souls. 

As men reach after Reason-Love-Freedom- 
Beauty they are God, and can co-operate gladly. 
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Man feels he is more than an animal with its 
round of eating, sleeping, and propagating 
blindly. 

The greater life in man is God’s Life. 

By facing difficulties, as diseases and accidents 
and death, man achieves the reason and love by 
which the universe is organised. - 

By uplifting other lives, he loves, and behold ! 
(unsought) he finds love and help, too. 

““Give, and it shall be given to you”’ (Luke 6). 
“Love, and you shall be loved’”’ (Emerson). 
“To him that hath (by effort) to him shall be 

given.” 

Those faithful in a few things find more life 
and joy. 

Obey God or decay ! 

Respond to His ascending*’ life and thus more 
life and fuller is realised ! 

This is the path to the true social order. There 
is no other! Force by or outside the State can- 
not achieve it. 

Those who live to express the Infinite produce 
works of reason lit by love among souls of free- 
dom, and show this in their work of creating 
beauty. 

These God-centred lives will make less of the 
sense-pleasures and things of self-conscious pride. 
Simplification will result. 

To walk through a street of well-stocked shops 
is to see a number of things which men and 


(87) As men see that the resurrection of ‘‘ Christ’ is the 
spiritual arising of God in souls, they will cease to bury their 
dead for a physical resurrection that will not happen. Crema- 
tion will ‘become the healthy method used. Tablets (with 
photos) in houses will commemorate the departed. 
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women of spiritual life could well do without, or 
use in less quantity, such as Hu 

alcoholic drinks (costing Great Britain 

£460,000,000 a year) ; ’ 

tobacco (costing £110,000,000 a year) ; 

jewellery, gold and silver articles; 

meat (unnecessary) ; 

milk ;** y 

fancy goods in drapers’ windows (fashions 

are a commercial trick) ; 

antique furniture sold at high prices ;°° 
To use a multitude of carpets and curtains is quite 
unnecessary and unhealthy, too. The floor can 
be covered by a rug or two, easily removed. 
Why are priests needed? Any man of 
kindly heart and educated mind can read the 
greater passages in the Bible and other sacred 
literatures, and helpful poems. The fussy ritual 
is really a camouflage to religion. The early 
Christians had a simple symbolic rite and 
preached the spiritual Christ-life. 

The saying of many prayers is done as a per- 
formance to be got through. The bread is taken 
in superstition that it has become something else ! 
It becomes a symbol only, as a piece of gold may 
be used as a symbol of married love. 

The spiritually-minded will not seek more 
children than they really desire and can afford 
and have strength to care for, for twenty years. 
Thus life can become simpler and gladder when 
men. and women learn to trust not to the fashion- 
ee but to the reasonable, humble and kindly 
ife. 

(88) Except for babies, whose mothers cannot nurse them, 


milk is largely overrated. It does not go well with other 
foods. Many cows are tuberculous. 

(89) The time and money spent on these could be devoted 
better to other ends. 
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Then exploitation by unearned rent, interest 
and dividends will cease, and wars will cease. 
By the spiritual life, exploitation ceases gradually. 

Why should a man who has saved £1,000 make 
use of his neighbour’s need to get the rack-rent 
of a house, or five per cent. from a bank or other 
company each year? There are two excuses for 
rent and interest; and they practically apply to 
dividends, gained from a kind of loan of plant to 
those who do the work in a company, by brain 
or manual work. The excuses are that the lender 
risks and waits. He suffers insecurity, and also 
inconvenience (from being unable to use the 
money himself). He risks losing his money, for 
the Company may go into liquidation. He waits 
years ere he gets in dividends or interest on the 
amount he invested. If he gets five per cent. it 
takes twenty years. 

Ought he not to be paid extra for the risk, 
and for being unable to use his savings during 
that time? 

As to the risk, there is a risk of losing anything 
saved: e.g., fruit, horses, clothing. Jewels saved 
may be stolen. Houses may get dry-rot. To 
deliberately run risk so as to exploit needy 
workers is a gambling with human lives, such 
as ought to stop. The workers are coming to 
feel freedom, and so refusing to be used up as 
dividend-making machines any more! Many of 
those who thought it right so to use them are 
feeling something is wrong now. As to the incon- 
venience of not being able to use the money or 
‘house or land lent to another, does the lender 
want to use such? No. He could deposit money 
in a bank and use it, bit by bit, as he desired. 
The house he could use, but he does not need 
it. The land likewise. To ask payment for non- 
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use is a hypocritical excuse. Men should be glad 
if their savings are in safety. 

The fact is, those who save ought to put their 
money— 

(a) into buying what they themselves will 
use, as a farm, or factory, or house, or 
tools, or a tourist ticket, or part of a 
factory where they will work : 

(b) or else put the money into the one Bank“ 
and draw out the capital as they desire. 

New groups could borrow from the one Bank, 
free of interest, on saved security, such as the 
factory which is to be used by the owner or 
owners, who have put their savings into it. 

So, too, concerning war. 

Men ask, why should we go and kill or be 
killed to give trade to some rich men? 
Mothers will not bring up sons to be 
mere cannon-fodder, or to be gassed by 
mustard-gas, the use of which Interna- 
tional ‘‘Law”’ was futile to prevent. 

In these ways a change is coming, really 
evolved by God through the evolution of His 
Reason-Goodwill-Freedom in men. 

But to get a new order in which this Ideal Life 
can be expressed, means a sudden or lengthened 
period of revolution; peaceful it can be, and 
should be. 

This brings us to consider the Great Refusal*! 
of men to serve the exploiting ends of the 
propertied or of the State which supports the 
propertied people of to-day. 

(40) See below on there being but one Commonwealth Bank 
in the future. 

(41) There may be one ‘‘ Strike’? or a series of strikes: 


for no one can say how the New Order will come: but come 
it will. 
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(b) The Great Refusal. 


It can hardly be expected that all those who 
have succeeded in the struggle for wealth will 
feel inclined to accept a new Order in which 
rent, interest and dividends are to cease, and 
simpler and nobler relationships to be established 
between men. 

Some capitalists and landlords are generously 
open to adopt such a new Order if they could see 
it established. But most are opposed to it. They 
fear having to go without many luxurious things 
to which they have grown accustomed. But it 
will be needful, and best for them. Hence there 
may be a series of strikes: or, better still, if 
possible, one calm, 


GREAT REFUSAL 


af men to act as _wage- earners and rent-payers 
any more. This “‘strike’’ would not be local 
or sectional or sudden, but a general refusal to 
continue the old Order. It would not be by 
Trade Unions only, but by millions in the so- 
called middle classes also. Sorel, the French 
syndicalist, taught the myth of the general strike : 
t1.e., workers were not to have any clear pro- 
gramme of a general strike and what was to come 
after it. The idea was only to be held vaguely 
as an inspiration, as the early Christians believed 
in a Coming of Christ, with a general resurrec- 
tion. 

Sorel thought he had Bergson’s support for 
this, but Bergson only said the intellect was 
secondary i in regard to finding the ultimate nature 
of reality, not in regard to social problems. Sorel 
misused Bergson. 

We can have a clear intellectual idea of a 
general strike, just as a Field Marshal can plan 
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a general attack all along the line. The Triple 
Alliance of railmen, miners and _ transport 
workers have planned what they called a 
‘* general ”’ strike, i.e., by these three great Trade 
Unions.” € 

Bergson does not deny the_ intellect its 
place in practical matters. The Revolution in 
Hungary (June, 1918) was by a general strike. 
Bela Kun wrote in “‘ Pravda”’ (July 4, 1918) :— 

“The strike in Hungary is a mass movement. 
Work has ceased everywhere, in industry, trans- 
port, and mining. The General Strike is directed 
against the machinery of the State, against mili- 
tarism. The movement has no leaders. Greater 
results have been achieved than by the last forty 
years’ struggle for the franchise. In Buda-Pest 
there is a general strike. The railwaymen have 
struck. The postal and telegraph employees are 
adopting passive resistance, a veiled form of 
strike. The chief coal-pits are idle. On June 21, 
the strike at Buda-Pest became a general 
stoppage. The newspapers did not appear. The 
tramway services stopped. The bourgeoisie can 
no longer rely on its military forces. The soldiers 
are going over to the side of the people. The 
number of deserters is Srowing.”” 

In 1799, laws were passed in England called 
the Combination Laws, making every workman’s 
union illegal, but in 1875, the Conspiracy and 
Protection of Property Act was passed. The 
strike was not to be regarded as an illegal con- 
spiracy against the trade of an employer. 


(42) These three groups number say 2,000,000 at most. 
This is not a general strike and that is why it fails. The 
Government use soldiers to run lorries, and get volunteers on 
railways. We need to teach men not to enlist as soldiers. 
Only so can the armed State come to an end. 
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In 1906, The Trade Disputes Act allowed one 
worker to induce another by peaceful means to 
break his contract of employment and “‘strike,”’ 
if the former worker did this in a trade dispute: 
not for a private revenge. No one could sue a 
Trade Union because of the strike. The result 
was that, in Britain, 


in 1906, there were 486 strikes, affecting 
217,000 workers ; 
in 1910, there were 531 strikes, affecting 
515,000 workers ; 
in 1919, the Railway Strike alone affected 
,000 men. 


The strike is not the use of force: it is ‘‘down 
tools,’ passivity, a refusal to work under what 
men think are unjust conditions. It can be digni- 
fied if for a real grievance which masters will not 
mend. 

By a Great Refusal is here meant not a strike 
of a few unions, however large, but of the main 
body of workers, including brain workers, and 
the middle class, too. All the workers should 
“* strike ’’ against the system of exploitation, even 
if many exploiters are kindly people, and cannot 
see their way out of the system all at once. 

Figures of some of the chief Trade Unions 
given by the Labour Party to which they are 
affiliated, for 1920, are as follows :— 


ASricultural Labourers’ Union ... 48,000 


Assurance Workers is 10,000 
Blacksmiths ... Soy we ms 6,000 
Blast furnace men ... 44 ... 24,500 
Boiler makers ae ae beige seed OOO 
Boot and shoe operatives ... ba 875,935 
Carpenters and joiners _... ca 4 Oooo 
Clerks’ Union oe eve ... 30,000 
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Dockers’ and Riverside Union... 105,402 


Electrical Trades’ Union ... 24,788 
Engineers’ Amalgamated Society 171,000 
Iron and Steel Association ws oe BT 42 
Labour Nat. Amalg. *. .-- 101,000 
Miners’ Federation as ..- 600,000 
Railwaymen’s Union in .» 169,000 
Textile Association me at 0G. F OS 
Textile Workers’ Union ... we P38, 928 


There must be much spiritual education ere 
men are ready. Then The Great Refusal should 
be calmly planned, thus: 

(a) Notice should be given to all freeholders, 
shareholders, and to the Government that after 
a certain date, no more rent will be paid, nor will 
men work in factories unless they share control** 
and profits as a Group, nor will men serve as 
soldiers, nor pay taxes for the upkeep of the 

rmy and navy and War Office and Law Courts. 

(b) Those who so agree should be enrolled, 
whatever be their views as to why they enrol, or 
whatever be their Communist or Socialist society, 
or if they belong to none. The act of refusal is 
the uniting principle, the moral resistance to 
an evil system, the unarmed act for freedom for 
all, including the exploiters, who are slaves of 
the system as well as others. 

(c) Those who will form a Central Committee 
will be elected as the day approaches. The time 
will produce the men—locally and nationally— 
to lead into a new unarmed Commonwealth of 
sharers in work and wealth. 

When the time appointed draws nigh, 


(48) This may be possible by all workers electing a reas 
mittee to appoint the managers and foremen and ex 
engineers. Those now holding such posts would be Het 
re-appointed. 
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(d) A Proclamation would be made by the tem- 
porary Committee, 

(1) As to themselves as the temporary Govern- 
ment of the new Republic, the President of which 
would simply be the elected Chairman of the 
executive Committee, the Central Council. He 
would be elected yearly, as in Switzerland, by 
the executive, which in its turn would be elected 
by the Central Council. The Proclamation would 
thus proclaim the end of monarchy and the 
Houses of Lords and Commons, the army and 
navy and judges. 

(2) A new group of Guardians (police) would 
direct the traffic, see to lost children, and keep 
order. These men would be the old police, but 
in a new light would they see their duties. All 
citizens would help to keep order, restraining 
those who were angry or drunken or cruel. 

(3) The people would have local councils as at 
present, rural, urban, town and county councils, 
till a better system was arranged. All over 
twenty-one would elect such councils. 

(4) The Proclamation would further declare 
that the land was no longer to be owned as free- 
hold, but belong to the Commonwealth; and rent 
was no more to be paid to the landlords. Sums 
invested from a man’s savings, or saved thus by a 
friend or relative, would be returned to the some- 
time landlords, less the rent they had received. 

(5) The banks would be fused into one Com- 
monwealth bank: interest would not be given 
nor taken. Small payments by borrowers and 
depositors would provide the upkeep. 

(6) Freeholders and shareholders (whose Com- 
panies were turned into communist groups of 
workers) would receive only the amount of their 
invested savings less the amounts already received 
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by rent or dividends. This compensation might 
be spread over a few years. 

(7) The making of munitions and alcoholic 
drinks would cease, and immense sums would be 
saved to the people: and evil work be stopped. 

(8) All men, women and children would need 
for a time to be rationed as to food : i.e., to show 
their work or willingness to work, and receive a 
card to get food to a certain amount, as to bread, 
butter, sugar, meat. 

(9) Disputes would be settled before local arbi- 
trators chosen by the disputants from a panel, or 
from others. 


* * * * * 


(e) Resistance to this new social programme 
would be expected. If the present army remained 
foolishly subservient to the existing Cabinet and 
generals, the programme could not be carried out 
at once. A time of waiting would be needed for 
fresh propaganda. There would be a White army 
thus, but no Red army. There would be a Blue 
unarmed army; a “‘Salvation Army” in very 
truth, “‘striking’’ against working for the ex- 
ploiters, and bringing to nought the government 
by force. 

The freeholders (there are not many) and large 
shareholders would try to stop men coming on 
their land, and they would lock up their factories 
at first, in their fear. But though they paraded 
regiments of soldiers, the people, in Faith, would 
only smile at them, and call them to come out of 
the army and join in the joyous work of a happy 
New Life for all, even for the sometime rich ! 
Humour unarmed would win where force would 
only be foolish, as usual. 

The Independent Labour Party sent a series of 
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queries to the Executive Committee of the Com- 
munist International on May 25, 1920. They 
received a reply, in which the Russian Com- 
mittee said that a revolution may be started with- 
out force—as in Hungary and in Russia (March, 
1917, under Kerensky)—but “‘it cannot be main- 
tained’’ except by a Red Army who disarm the 
capitalist officers and army. The so-called Com- 
munists must prepare for ‘‘a heavy civil war.” 
Thus is advocated the hurry-method of force, 
which, as the Bolsheviks show, breeds force in 
opponents. But Lenin & Co. fail to realise the 
power of Reason aflame with creative Lifegiving- 
ness (called Love), adopting the “strike” 
method, refusing to work for exploiters, till they 
can co-operate with them in Groups for agricul- 
ture, boot-making, etc. The capitalists cannot 
take the real wealth—mines, land, houses, fac- 
tories—over to America. Foreign trade can go 
on without gold being exported, viz., by barter 
and exchange of goods, through bills of exchange. 
A “General Strike’ by the army (or most in it) 
and by Trades Unions and millions of others 
would not last long, and would be effective. 

One of the great difficulties in a General Strike 
will be those who live on the rich, viz. :— 


jewellers, 

wine-sellers, 

flunkeys and most servants, 

better class shopkeepers, as ‘‘ good” 

-drapers, 
”~ most lawyers, 

doctors for the rich. 
These, said Bela Kun, are the “ parasites’’ who 
are ‘“‘reactionary,’ and “‘in practice are the 
greatest internal enemy of the proletariat,”’ they 
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being “‘ clients of capitalism.** ‘The luxury shops 
in Petrograd are largely deserted : and no doubt 
many shopkeepers here will suffer because they 
do not produce useful work. Their jewellery, 
fancy goods, luxury clothes, are artificial, and not 
necessary in a time of transition. These shop- 
keepers should humble themselves to do useful 
work, e.g., on lands taken from the parks for 
cultivation. 

For food and clothing, we are an importing 
people, and in 1919 imported— 


145,000,000 cwts. of grain and flour. 
1,042,000,000 lbs. of wool. 
388,000,000 Ibs. of tea. - 
3,000,000 cwts. of raisins and currants. 
In view of a Great Refusal, people would store up 
clothes and food as for a siege. 

Tinned milk would be laid in for babes. Many 
married people would defer asking nature for 
children. Tinned meats and fruits and preserved 
eggs and corn would be stored; though it is un- 
likely the Great Refusal would last long, if the 
leaders had ready a just programme for a New 
Commonwealth, and the people agreed to it 
beforehand. 

If the Refusal failed, it could be repeated in a 
year’s time. There would be no need to use the 
hurry-method of machine guns. That only stirs 
up more force and delays the Kingdom of God. 
Some fear even a peaceful revolution because 
they say foreign lands would not trade with us. 
Such a stoppage would only be brief, for they are 
only too glad to trade. Thus Argentine produces 
25,000,000 quarters of wheat, and has 18,000,000 
to export. Australia had, say, 11,000,000 qrs. to 


(44) ‘* Pravda’ (newspaper) of May 4, 1918. 
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export in 1920. The States and Canada 34,000,000 
ars. Europe needs some 65,000,000 qrs. 

If, then, the new Commonwealth agreed to 
send goods to these States, they would send 
wheat, etc.: for foreign trade, by bills of ex- 
change, is practically barter. Corn merchants 
afar, receiving our iron goods and cotton and 
woollen goods, sell such in their own Jands. 
Money is quite secondary. Even credit is but a 
temporary thing, cancelled when a loan is paid 
for. Edward Bellamy’s Parable of the Water 
Tank would be realised. Instead of the people 
letting the capitalists arrange their work and take 
a large part of their products for themselves, the 
workers would organise themselves, and turn 

companies into communist groups, one by one. 
Competition would be eliminated as to prices, by 
a control of prices (see below). 

The Great Refusal is delayed only because the 
people are not giving up alcohol and careless 
parentage, and are not ready to share in the con- 
trol of businesses, even by electing committees. 
They are timid, and still subservient largely ; and 
many only want a good wage and short hours, and 
security. It is not force they need to use. They 
need spiritual life alone! That Life must be 
preached—and then the end of exploitation and 
State-force will come, by a glad Great Refusal of 
men to work any more as rent and profit pro- 
ducers, or as soldiers. If the rich are sensible 
they will be the first to rejoice in the change 
that will come: for the New Order will be more 
like a family, wherein all will share the work and 
food. At present all scramble for the easiest work 
and the most wealth. The strong and clever, 
backed up by the State-law-force, and using the 
tricks of interest and of limited Companies, are 
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able to get rich. But soon the growth of spiritual 
life will make their leonine contracts (the rich 
with the poor) and their capitalist wars to be 
despicable, and by a Strike, or a series of Strikes, 
the old order will give place to the new one. 


Il. THE NEW SOCIAL ORDER: 
(1) Councils. 


(a) Local Councils, yearly elected by all adults, 
without property qualification, will be formed as 
village councils, 
town councils, 
rural district councils, 
county councils, 
(or provincial councils). 


All over twenty-one will vote for these councils. 
These will settle such matters as road repairing, 
coHection of refuse, distribution of lands (farms, 
etc.), education; the rates being voluntarily paid, 
but with social sanctions against non-payers. 
Even in schools, the temporary boycott of a cruel 
boy will be resorted to by the scholars, rather 
than the use of the cane by the master. 

No force need be used, any more than in a 
Congregational Church which elects a committee 
to see to its common needs. Money can be col- 
lected after assessment, without the old force of 
the State. See next section. 

(b) Industrial Councils are also needed. Each 
society of workers should elect a Council to see 
to its affairs, as the unemployed and sick among 
its members, the arranging of Boards to fix prices, 
the getting of orders from abroad, the enrolling 
of new Groups in the Society. The Society of 
bootmakers will include all the Groups who like 
freely to join: but there should be no State- 
monopoly given to any set of workers. There 
would be a Congress of Societies, held annually. 
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(c) Then there should be a Central Council in 
London, to deal with— 
Foreign relationships, 
The League of all peoples, 
The Postal System, 
Rents from land, 
Pensions for all, 
The one Commonwealth Bank, 
Coinage and paper money, 
The Commonwealth’s Daily Paper, indi- 
cating where workers are needed, and 
what is being done. 


The hurry-method of violence will not be used. 
By all these free Councils the people will feel 
they live indeed. They will learn to rule without 
force, and to discipline the cruel or avaricious by 
quiet and kindly ways. To live in mutual service 
will be a joy indeed. All inventions will be freely 
shared, with honours and payment of expenses to 
the inventors, but without any patents. 

Sidney and Beatrice Webb** have urged the 

need of there being both 

(a) a political Parliament for foreign affairs 
and justice; 

(b) an economic Parliament to deal with fin- 
ance, health, education, transport, and 
nationalised industries. 

These ideas are valuable, but the writers believe 
in taxation by force to reduce large incomes. The 
army is to be in the rear! The authors do not 
feel the meanness of this bullying method. They 
suggest that the landlords and shareholders of 
railways, mines and other nationalised or munici- 
palised industries should be taxed (page 335) in 


(45) A Constitution for the Socialist Commonwealth of 
Great Britain (1920). 
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order to pay them their compensation money ! 
Could meanness go further?*® To offer a ‘‘ com- 
pensation,’ and then take it away by taxation is 
political hypocrisy indeed ! Otherwise, these 
writers have many helpful thoughts. The force- 
element spoils the carrying out of their ideas. 


(2) Sanctions. 


If there is to be no sanction of law by force of 
police and soldiers, how is the law to be carried 
out when men refuse to obey it? 

By spiritual sanctions. 

Matthew 18, 15-17, tells of three such spiritual 
sanctions. 

(a) The wrong-doer was to be reasoned with 
quietly. If that failed after a few efforts: (b) 
then he was to be exposed to the Church. If that 
failed: (c) he was to be left alone, boycotted : 
though no doubt he would be fed, if in need. 

Here are three methods partly used to-day, but 
which could be much more developed. 

Thus in regard to exposure, the Roman Law 
method of infamia, writing up the name of a man 
who had done a disgraceful act, and denying him 
civil honours of any kind—might well be adopted 
by the new Commonwealth. 

At the Kolomna metal factory in Russia a 
photo was hung up showing workers who had 
left their work without reasonable excuse. Thus 
were they exposed. 

There are yet two other sanctions, without 


force. 
(d) If A be attacked by B, C can place his body 


(46) Mr. J. A. Hobson writes of ‘‘ the canon of ability to 
pay as the criterion of sound finance.’”” But why should a 
man who has saved his money be forced to pay for the wars 
of the State to secure oil from Mesopotamia? 
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between A and B and calmly defend B, speaking 
to A words of exposition and expostulation.*’ 

(e) The evil doer can be given property which 
he demands by force, but again with fearless ex- 
position of the evil nature of his deed. But, 
when men share wealth, there is very little theft, 
said Sir Thomas More in his Utopia. 

Force, then, would only be used where reason 
and love could not be at all appreciated, viz., 
against the irrational who were violent: i.e., 
those temporarily irrational, as angry children, 
or men or women “ beside themselves ’’: or the 
permanently -insane, diseased, sex-maniacs, etc. 
But in such cases, force would be the agent of 
love, to restrain men for their good: not to kill 
anyone. 

Christianity is inadequate as to the freedom of 
men. The passage in Romans 13, 1-7, cannot be 
understood if we want to accept it as infallibly 
true. It goes with the Christian ideas of subser- 
vience to king, to slave owner, to husband. The 
three come together in I. Peter 2, 13-3, 6; cp. 
Ephes. 5, 22-6, 9. The Pauline and Petrine 
writers believed in authority, in status, as the 
Romans did, for the Romans taught that the 
pater-familias had almost absolute rule over wife, 
son and slave: so had a master over his slave. 
This was the view of the ancient world. Hence 
Christians were not to resist any tribute laid on 
them, even though it meant surrendering a large 
portion of their earnings! The conversation in 
Matthew 22 on tribute, was really between the 
early Christ-group and the Pharisees, and is 


(47) By such means alone Leonard Fell won a highwayman 
to goodness, Chalmers prevented tribal wars in New Guinea, 
Robert Moffat helped Africaner, the outlaw, to a noble life. 
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morally feeble indeed. The coins (Romans 13, 
6, 7) did not belong to the Emperor. He only 
coined them as for the people’s use, and they 
represented their hours of toil. The New Testa- 
ment is sadly lacking in the sense of Freedom. 
The Roman Empire, its slavery, and the wife as 
the property of her husband, were thought of as 
divine institutions! This passage (Rom. 13, 1-7) 
has often been used to uphold the divine right of 
kings to govern wrongly! The Christians liked a 
tranquil life upheld by force (I. Tim. 2, 1, 2; 
I. Peter 2, 13-17), yet knew force was evil. 

In the case of a breach of contract or a tort 
(say negligence in driving, resulting in an acci- 
dent), the one in the wrong ought to make some 
compensation (‘bot ”’ in Anglo-Saxon times) to 
the one who has suffered loss or accident. 

But if the wrong-doer will not make such com- 
pensation voluntarily, nor when told or exposed, 
he ought not to be forced to do so by a distraint 
on his goods, nor ought he to be imprisoned. 

The arbitrator, if such be appealed to, should 
be a man of noble common-sense selected by the 
parties, and not necessarily a judge who is bound 
by the precedents of cases in the past. The prin- 
ciple should be—‘‘ What ye would that men 
should do to you (in compensation) do ye so to 
them.’”’ But this should not be forced, for such is 
a sin against man’s freedom. Every sane man 
should be allowed his free consent in what he 
pays to another or in taxation. He is not to be 
treated as an animal or a machine. 

How should taxes and rates be levied? 

In 1920 the Baptist Union of Churches desired 
£250,000, partly to raise the stipends of their 
ministers. They assessed themselves, and asked 
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London for £60,000, Lancs. and Yorkshire 
£40,000 each. S. Wales actually realised £25,000. 

There was no force used. Some districts col- 
lected the sums assessed, some obtained more, 
some less, but the £250,000 was forthcoming. So 
future Councils can explain in the Common- 
wealth’s Daily Paper their needs, and assessment. 
But the collecting should not be enforced. Public 
opinion should help, but that “pressure ’’ is 
spiritual, and right if the need is real. Yet men 
will be free to pay or not. Auberon Herbert 
once wrote these noble words :— 


“T say that a man’s consent as regards his own 
actions is the most sacred thing in the world, 
and the one foundation on which all human rela- 
tions must be built.’** The Education Rate in 
Wimbledon was for years assessed and collected 
without force. Some refused it, but the schools 
were carried on. 

How shall a mob be met? 

Fearlessly, with a sympathetic appreciation of 
their point of view, a desire to help them, not 
crush them. Many among them may be hungry, 
or half-fed, or drink-cursed. If possible it is well 
to get to their leaders and have a conference with 
such men, and seek to meet at once their present 
difficulties. All in authority should be frank and 
just : and offer to resign, if in a post of responsi- 
bility, if the people by their vote express a desire 
of this kin 

Fearlessness and compassion and fair play will 
do wonders with a mob, which force cannot do. 

An historical case will illustrate how order can 
be kept without soldiers or the use of the sword. 


i912), Taxation and Anarchism (Personal Rights Association, 
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The Quakers were governors of Pennsylvania 


for 75 years (1681-1756). William Penn, in 1683, 
made the Great Treaty of Shackamaxon for 
Indians and Quakers to live as brothers. There 
were no soldiers. In 1712 some Conestoga 
Indians came to Philadelphia and declared they 
would “‘ constantly observe that treaty.” 

In 1720, Indians in the Susquehanna Valley said 
that though Penn was dead, ‘“‘the League still 
remains.’’ This was upheld by all the Indians on 
the river. 

When the sons of Penn came, avarice began, 
and with it outrages on the Indians. Land was 
stolen. In 1756*° the Governor and Council of 
Pennsylvania declared war against the Indians, 
and offered bounties for scalps. The Quaker 
peace had lasted 1681-1756, and only ended be- 
cause the Friends had no more a controlling voice 
in the government.*® A few Friends suffered at 
the hands of the Indians. About 1704 two men 
and a woman in New England were killed, but 
they had either carried arms or used the fort for 
safety. They were therefore “‘ classed with mili- 
tant whites,’ and killed. They that take or trust 
to the sword may perish with the sword,” for they 
cause distrust. In 1725, a family of Friends were 
carried off by the Indians and had to be ran- 
somed. 

But the consistent attitude of fearless, unarmed 
goodwill gave immunity and a wonderful series of 
escapes for the Quakers. 


(49) When the Seven Years’ War broke out, in which 
England took India and Canada by force, setting a bad 
example to the other European Powers. 

(50) R. W. Kelsey, Friends and the Indians. 

(51) T. Chalkley Journal, quoted in Tract IX. 
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Penn upheld freedom for the Indians. He 
bought their land, and did not seize it by force. 
The Indians were visitors to the houses of 
Friends. The only war Penn knew was “ against 
the devil and not against the persons of men,”’ as 
he said.°?, He had no forts or sotdiers in Pennsyl- 
Nee The constable’s staff was occasionally 
used. 


(52) The ‘‘ devil ’’ is greed and hate personified, as ‘‘ Jesus "” 
was the inner righteousness personified (Jeremiah 81, $1-34, 
and Matthew 5). The real struggle now is to get men to see 
and accept the ideal of non-resisting Love, which alone can 
overcome greed and hate. Ireland has used reprisals by force 
for 750 years, since Henry II. went over in 1171. No peace 
van come thus. Yet the State pretends to offer freedom to all 
small peoples ! 
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We now come to rules of the New Order as to 
money and what it has purchased (land, houses 
are shares). These rules are not those of a perfect 
social order, but of the next stage of humanity. 


(3) Land. 


Mr. Joseph Hyder has collected numerous in- 

stances of the evils of freeholding in land. 
_ The Act of 1660 only abolished military tenures 
in land, i.e., made them “ free socage”’ or free- 
hold. The payments to the king had lapsed, but 
the freeholders still took their, unearned rents: 
and so to this day. 

Five hundred peers own one-fifth of Britain. 
The Duke of Northumberland owns one-seventh 
of Northumberland. 

Five persons own a quarter of Nottinghamshire. 
The Victoria, Albert and Chelsea Embankments 
on the Thames cost £2,250,000, which made adja- 
cent land far more valuable. Land sold to public 
bodies (town councils, etc.) was sold at enhanced 
values: e.g., Manchester paid £64,000 for moor- 
land worth only £500 per annum; and £63,240 to 
Lord Egerton for land for the Ship Canal, rated 
at £19 per annum. So in all the towns the people 
have been exploited for years. 

Mr. S. Laing, M.P., when Chairman of L.B. & 
S.C.R., said the railway companies paid 
£50,000,000 above the fair market price for land 
they bought. Mr. Portman, M.P., bought fields 
by Oxford Street, and in 1888 netted £1,250,000 in 
rents and fines, when leases fell in. 

The site of the Royal Exchange once was worth 
£3,000 (in the 16th century), now is valued at 
£1,250,000. Land in Cornhill brought £3,000,000 
an acre. When the leases on the Gorringe estate 
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fell in, the Duke of Westminster obtained, by 
legal right, a fine of £50,000, and made the lease- 
holder spend £50,000 on buildings which will 
revert to the Duke—all unearned! Yet landlords 
expect to be compensated when the People take 
over the land. Only those who invested savings 
should be compensated, and then the rents they 
have received must be deducted. 

Some 62,000 people own the bulk of England; 
2,250 own nearly half England and Wales.** 
Such freeholders should be pensioned or com- 
pensated for recent expenditure from earned 
money. Too long have they legally taken from 
the people the land given by God to all. 

The Great Refusal will bring in the land which 
has been filched from the people by kings and 
capitalists. 

The old families who for years have held land 
will be left their houses and gardens, and a plot 
to cultivate if they so desire: but they will not 
own such land as before; but hold it on a renew- 
able lease from the Commonwealth paying a 
rent to the Commonwealth, if it be land better 
than the poorest. 

The farms will be offered to the present farmers 
on a lease of seven years, to be renewed if they 
desire, and have cultivated the land well. They 
could sub-let for any part of the seven years, but 
there should be groups of workers on farms, and 
no more a class of farmers who employ workers, 
who do not share the control or the profits. 

The price of corn will be controlled by the 
Commonwealth in conjunction with a Committee 
of the farmers. Britain is now used to such con- 

(54) See Joseph Hyder’s work on Land Nationalisation. 
Some think the land could be obtained by a law making land 


revert to the State at the death of the present owners. But 
the owners would then sell or settle it before they died! 
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trol. _ New farms would be made from parks 
taken back from the present freeholders. There 
would be a land council in each area appointed 
by the local rural council and the County 
Council. There would be a national land council 
representing the people as a whole, and the 
farmers and all the workers. 

Tithes are now paid in rent by the landlord, 
by two Acts in 1836 and 1891. Such rent will 
cease to go to the clergy who have received it for 
too longa period. It belongs to the people. 
The Church will be disestablished and disen- 
dowed : except for recent endowments for which 
compensation will be given. 

Land varies in value. The worst farms would 
pay no rent. But farmers with privileges would 
pay a rent to the Commonwealth, and get their 
pensions at sixty years of age, or earlier, if they 
were too feeble to work. Women’s pensions 
would be at fifty. The rents for better farms and 
sites (e.g., near towns) would pay for pensions to 
all. Where existing landowners have bought 
their lands, and spent upon them in good faith, 
the money they paid will be returned to them in 
so many years, less the amount they have received 
in rent so far. But those who ‘“‘own”’ land 
bought long ago and have been paid already by 
the rents received from the workers will receive 
no compensation. If the present “‘owner’’ can 
- show that his father recently bought the land and 
then died, leaving him the land, the purchase 
price will be returned in instalments (from rent 
received by the Commonwealth) less the amounts 
received in rent so far by the two successive 
“owners.” Where a lord of the manor has 
** admitted’’ a copyholder, the lord’s claim will 
end, and he (the lord) be treated as a freeholder. 
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The copyholder will be treated as a farmer, and 
offered the seven years’ lease on paying the rent 
to the Commonwealth. : 

The rents on good sites will go to public ends, 
for the land really belongs to the people, a God- 
given monopoly. Rent is only charged where the 
tenant has a privilege, which all farmers cannot 
have. There will be a public register of all tenan- 
cies. With regard to coal mines, Frank Hodges 
says the owners should receive £150,000,000 ! 
But in 1913-1918 (five years) they received 
£180,000,000 in dividends unearned. The rail- 
ways and mines would be nationalised, since they 
are practically part of the land. Each industry 
would consist of Groups, unified into a Society of 
workers (including experts). 

Most of the owners of mines would probably 
get no further compensation, for they have re- 
ceived in dividends all they invested. The 
average dividend of mining companies from 
1917-1920 was 15 per cent. Many companies have 
paid 20 per cent. for years. There are over 
1,000 Companies in collieries. Railmen and 
miners—these new groups—would pay rent 
to the new Commonwealth, and get pensions 
therefrom. As to those who have small holdings, 
exceeding one, and not exceeding 50 acres in 
England and Wales, they will be free to continue 
such, if they cultivate them. In 1919 there were 
272,568 small holdings. 


[NOTE— 
The land of Great Britain was used— 
in rate for wheat, Aphex: acres 
9 L920 Te. a Sh tee 
», 1914 ,, oats 1,900,000 _,, 
LOIS se 55 a = QF O & 
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With the nationalising of land, agriculture could 
‘be greatly extended: parks could be used; more 
men could be employed, and less dependence 
would be placed on corn from abroad. 

With the progress of a non-flesh diet, less land 
would be used for pasture. As intelligence grows, 
men and women will not care to live on the 
bleeding corpses of butchers’ shops. Less milk, 
too, will be used. Alcoholic drinks now waste 
(in 1920) £469,000,000 a year. Tobacco cost 
£110,000,000 in 1920, a sum far in excess of what 
was of value. The people also need to under- 
stand the value of fresh air, by day and night. 
Millions have their windows rarely opened and 
are chronically poisoned, in factories and homes, 
by breathing carbonic acid gas, and thus is the 
blood poisoned. See a pamphlet, ‘‘ Bad Air and 
Bad Health,’’ by Harold Wager and Auberon 
Herbert (1894). : 


(4) Houses. 


The economists have invented various excuses 
for this unbrotherly contract of rent for land or 
houses, which the owner does not want to use. It 
is said to be “‘ the reward of abstinence.’’ The 
saver abstained from using all his money i 
twenty years, and saved £100 a year = £2,000 
But the reward of abstinence is to use at a Leas 
date: and in the case of all natural goods, 
food, clothing, houses, they are subject to dae 
Man is meant to use, not to save, except for brief 
periods. Man ought not to save to exploit his 
fellows’ needs. If a man saved £2,000 and built 
a house for himself, and wanted to ‘live in it, and 
yet let another live in it, there is a case where a 
rent (above the expense of repairs) would be 
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right; for the owner actually suffers incon- 
venience in not being able to use his house and 
having to pay for accommodation elsewhere. 
But such cases are very few. Men who own more 
houses than the one they inhabit do not want to 
live in the other houses. They suffer no incon- 
venience: and should take no rent beyond the 
sum needed for repairs. Tenants should only pay 
for the repairs, or for a gradual purchase of the 
house or a part of it. A small part of what is 
called “‘rent”’ for houses is fair if for repairs: 
but the greater part is unfair, is exploitation, the 
taking a mean advantage of a fellow-man’s needs. 
It is a trick, which the State (itself a trick) up- 
holds. If rent be not paid, the State enforces a 
distraint or distress for rent. This practice goes 
back to before William the Conqueror and is part 
of the Common Law: and since 1689, the pledge 
so taken can be sold to pay the rent. Into the 
various restrictions on the rapacity of landlords 
we need not now enter. The State made them 
to avoid riots. 

It is the nature of houses to gradually perish, 
and so the future Commonwealth would not own 
them: unless temporarily, to pull them down 
and set out gardens instead, as in the slums. A 
man ought to be allowed to build or buy houses, 
and especially to own the one he lives in. But 
he may not charge rent to another for it, for that 
is unearned. The portion of rent which goes in 
repairs, however, may be charged to a tenant. 
The weather will gradually spoil a house, the 
paint on the outside decays, the roof leaks mak- 
be, dry-rot sets in. But ‘“‘ wear and tear’’ also 
help to spoil a house. 

So, if he lends it to a tenant, the owner may 
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ask the tenant to keep it in repair, inside and out- 
side. But beyond that he ought to ask no pay- 
ment, for he earns none. Owners of houses can 
sell the houses they do not desire to live in, nor 
to lend free of rent (except for repairs outside 
and inside the house). 

The one Commonwealth Bank would lend 
money on the security of a new house to any 
citizen who could find or save one-third of the 
price, and so build his own house. Few would 
keep houses when no rent could be obtained for 
their use by others. 

Some want the State to own all the houses ! 

Why should the Commonwealth buy thousands 
of wretched slum houses? Why should people 
pay rent to men who earn it not? They lend 
their houses, true; but if they did not lend them 
they would decay all the more quickly, e.g., fires 
in a house keep out the dry-rot. When citizens 
can borrow and build homes of their own (on 
approved plans), they will be less dependent on 
the landlord who buys what he does not want to 
use himself. The Commonwealth will cease to 
support claims for rent. No distress will be 
levied for it. No man who refuses it will have 
force used against him. When rent ceases, no 
compensation will be given by the Common- 
-~wealth to men who own houses, because they still 
own them, and can sell them.*® During 1919-20 
few houses were let, but a great many were sold. 
So it may be after the Great Refusal has ended 
the systems of exploitation. The prices of houses 
may come down, but their owners must remember 


(55) Cottages can be sold to tenants by, say, 8 years’ 
payments of an eighth of the price. Tenants leaving earlier 
would own a part of the cottage. 
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that the prices have gone up since the war. Such 
is the wheel of fortune. Shops will be owned as 
houses are, privately: for the Commonwealth 
will not own houses, except farm buildings which 
go with the land, or houses temporarily owned to 
be destroyed. Land in towns will belong to the 
people, but houses are not a God-given 
monopoly. They are built, often jerry-built. 
They decay. Tens of thousands ought to be 
pulled down. The people therefore will be free 
to buy houses or shops. But many houses have 
really been paid for by the rents in the past: 
and so the price of such should be quite low now, 
without injustice. The Commonwealth could 
clear the slums gradually, and put gardens for 
the children instead; and build new Garden 
Cities, so that people could move there where 
factories would be built for them. Leases to pay 
rent would be annulled, but the tenants would be 
given two years’ notice to quit, and could pay 
rent for those two years. Details would be 
decided by the house committees of the local 
councils. 

Those tenants who desired to leave or had to 
leave, could, in the two years, buy or build a 
house, borrowing two-thirds of the money from 
the one Commonwealth Bank. 

Those paying weekly for cottages could also 
pay for two more years, if they paid a weekly in- 
stalment. By that time they would be able to 
find a cottage in a new Garden City, near a 
factory where they would work: or would be 
allowed to remain without rent if they merely 
kept the cottage in repair: or if they bought the 
cottage by instalments. No landlord would be 
allowed to keep houses empty, if they were 
needed. There would be a sale of houses and at 
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low and juster figures: for landlords who have 
taken rents for years ought not to charge the 
original price for a house, nor all that he can 
get, owing to a shortage of houses: nor a higher 
price owing to the people having improved the 
town in which the house is. 

But what is to prevent a landlord charging rent, 
in addition to the amount for repairs, ere he lets 
a house to a tenant? The landlord would be ex- 
posed, be posted up as ‘‘infamous,’’ be deprived 
of his vote, and even boycotted. ‘Thus would the 
people calmly show their just hatred of exploita- 
tion. Where A desires not to stay on in a house 
till he has bought it, nor desires to buy it right 
out at once, he can stay on for a time, paying 
only for repairs. But, if B, the owner, desires to 
sell the house to A, A must pay an additional 
amount each year and own a portion of the 
house. (Ships used to be owned in 64 parts or 
shares.) So A can thus gradually own the whole 
house. Thus the house cost B £1,000, and he 
wants to sell it. But A wants to remain in from 
year to year. A and B agree that A pay not 
rent, but a proportional purchase price. A can 
pay B, say £20 a year (average), for repairs, 
which repairs are done every three years per- 
haps; and, in addition, pay to B £20 a year 
towards purchasing the house in fifty years; or 
£40 to purchase in twenty-five years. If A leaves 
after ten years, he then owns one-fifth of the 
house in the former case, two-fifths in the latter 
case. If the house is now sold by B, A gets one- 
fifth or two-fifths of purchase price, B gets the 
rest. But the Rent and Mortgage (Restrictions) 
Act, 1920, gave tenants relief from being turned 
out, but allowed the rent to be raised because 
repairs cost more. The landlord was to get his 
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unearned rent because he invested his money in 
houses, others in shares or land. But now all 
exploitation must cease. For the principle of 
the New Order is that men come before money, 
persons before property. ‘The ideal is that “‘ he 
that hath two coats, let him share with him that 
hath none”’ (Luke 3, I1). Thus will “‘ we love, 
because He, the Infinite Divine Lover, first loved 
us’”’ (I. John 4, 19) 

The inspiration to share life’s work and 
wealth, instead of using one’s cleverness to grasp 
all one can, by legal but selfish methods, can 
only come by a new Vision of the Infinite Life 
who has crucified Himself into nature to evolve 
us men, and give us joy in more life and fuller. 
It is He who, in us all, makes us all feel we are 
one. There is no real Brotherhood without that 
Father-Motherhood. 

But till men are ready for that, they can keep 
their property or sell it. but must cease to use 
it to exploit others. 
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(5) Banking. 


In the future, security for a loan of money will 
be provided in much the same manner as at the 
present time, except that no interest will be 
charged for the loan, and no land will be mort- 
gaged, because it will not be owned, any more 
than the air will be owned. 

At present, security is furnished by a mortgage 
of a freehold, copyhold, leasehold, or of stock 
or shares, or even of choses in action (debts 
owing) or future book debts. If a deposit of 
deeds is made, with a memorandum that such 
property referred to may be charged with the 
repayment of the loan (and interest), it is an 
equitable mortgage. In a legal mortgage the 
actual property is transferred to the lender, with 
a proviso that it is to be re-transferred if the bor- 
rower pays all the principal, and the interest to 
date. Or security may be by a debenture given 
by a Company on its land, factory, and uncalled 
capital. 

In the future, such securities will be given to 
the one Bank, or to individuals, but no interest 
will be paid. 

All banks would be ain disamaied into one 
Commonwealth Bank, with many branches in all 
towns and villages. 

At present a great amalgamation has gone on 
till some five great banks hold practically a 
monopoly of credit. 

Money and land should be the monopolies of 
the people, and not be used by tricks’ for 
exploitation. 

The Commonwealth Bank would not give in- 
terest. The Bank of England does not give it 
now. Nor would interest be charged on loans. 
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Some small charge per entry in bankbooks might 
be made for the upkeep of the bank salaries, etc. 
Interest is obtained only because it can be ob- 
tained, i.e., the bank offers interest to attract 
deposits to itself. 

Interest is unearned, and so _ undeserved. 
Plato (Laws 5, 742) and Aristotle (Politics) con- 
demned it. Money does not breed. 

The Hebrews disallowed it from a Jew to a 
Jew (Deut. 23, 19, 20), and the Christians dis- 
allowed it altogether (Luke 6, 34-38). 

But such ancient references were mainly con- 
cerning poor men who had endured some mis- 
fortune and had to borrow, say, to replenish a 
little shop, where a fire had destroyed the stock. 
(See Chrysostom on The Gospel of Matthew.) 
The Roman Law of the Twelve Tables (451 B.C.) 
allowed 10 per cent. In 345 B.c. 5 per cent. was 
allowed. In 340 B.C. no interest was per- 
mitted by the Lex Genucia.** Justinian (A.D. 
530) allowed 4 per cent. from debtors of rank, 
6 per cent. from ordinary people, 8 per cent. from 
merchants, 12 per cent. in shipping risks. But 
“the idea of perpetual interest was repugnant to 
antiquity.” In England the Usury Acts were re- 
pealed in 1854, and in 1900 the Moneylenders 
Act allowed contracts to be re-opened if the in- 
terest was unconscionable. 

When there is only one bank, deposits there 
will be safer than in a man’s safe. But no in- 
terest will be earned, and so none will be allowed. 
A banker only now ‘allows interest because, if he 
ot not, the depositor might put his money else- 
where. 


(56) See H. H. L. Bellot: The Legal Principles and Prac- 
tice of Bargains with Moneylenders. 
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But money will not be kept an indefinite time 
to a man’s account: for goods do not last for 
ever, and money must be made to represent 
goods. Money saved in the bank, but not called 
for after, say 50 years, will be forfeited. 

The bank will make loans on good security 
(as bills of lading on goods produced abroad, 
factories and houses, debentures), and be glad 
to do so, for it encourages production and 
wealth in the land, and the bank will exist 
no longer to make 10 per cent. for idle share- 
holders, but to help the commerce and 
wealth of the people. Bills will not be dis- 
counted, for interest will cease.°’ And so in 
each country will it be. A great load will be 
taken off all who are willing to do useful work, 
while those who save will only have the amount 
they save, and that only for 50 years. 

After reaching on moral grounds the idea that 
the one Commonwealth Bank ought to pay no 
interest and take none, I read a pamphlet by 
Edward Pease,** who had reached by other 
methods the same conclusion. For the private 
banking companies only give interest to keep the 
money from being invested in other banks. If 
there was only one Bank, no interest need be 
paid. The depositors want deposited money at 
short notice, so are not likely to put the money 
into investments or send it abroad to some 
interest-paying bank, if no interest was paid here. 

Mr. E. R. Pease suggests that something should 
be paid by borrowers for the upkeep of the bank 


(57) The bill-holder can get ready cash from the one Bank 
by merely paying the usual small amount to the clerical salaries 
of those who work in the bank: and giving security if required 
as to the bill not being dishonoured. 

(58) Gold and State Banking: (Fabian Society, 1912). 
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(salaries, etc.): perhaps 14 per cent. or less. 
Depositors should also pay a trifle.. 

Individuals will lend to Industrial Groups, in 
which they themselves work. The Group can 
repay the lender in so many years. Thus the 
lender and all will benefit, yet the lender will get 
his money back. The Jender needs the work of 
the others in the Group, and they need his 
capital. But he does not exploit them. Gold 
and silver may well cease to be the media for 
international money. The true standard for ex- 
change is the value of a man’s work for one day 
on the land. This can be fixed, i.e., the price of 
goods internationally can be fixed by a Commis- 
sion of experts in terms of so many “days of 
work.” Bills of exchange (sent abroad) can be 
made out for so many D (= days of work in the 
goods sent). Other goods of similar value can be 
sent in exchange. 


(6) Groups. 


Groups of co-operative workers should replace 
the present firms and limited companies. 

The Stock Exchange Year Book, 1920, gives 
the following figures of a few companies, chosen 
almost at random, for 1918 or 1919 :— 

The Explosives Trades, Ltd.: Capital 
£18,000,000. On £6,500,000 preference shares 
6 per cent. was paid in 1919; on the ordinary 
shares 9 per cent. This Company is partly 
responsible for killing a number of human 
beings. 

Selfridges : Capital £2,300,000 (paid up). On 
$1,300,000, 6 per cent. was paid. All the 
ordinary shares, £1,000,000, are held by one man, 
the chairman: 10 per cent. on these in one year, 
free of tax! 
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The Amalgamated Press for 15 years paid 40 
per cent. on its capital, which now is £1,300, 

The Anglo-Persian Oil Co. (over 2 000 share~ 
holders) has now a capital of £29, 000, 000, 
seems; and in 1918-9 paid 10 per cent. a 
ordinary, 8 per cent. on preference shares. 

The Amalgamated Cotton Mill Trusts, Ltd., 
has paid-up capital of £2,300,000 and paid 30 per 
cent. in 1919. 

Limited Companies are ruled by the Com- 
panies (Consolidation) Act, 1908. The Stock 
Exchange Year Book records the doings of some 
10,000 limited companies (breweries, Govern- 
ment securities, iron and steel works, railways, 
etc.); but in 1919 (December) there were 73,000 
registered limited companies in Great Britain, 
with a paid-up capital of £3,083,000,000. If the 
average dividend were only 5 per cent. it would 
give to shareholders £154,000,000, after paying 
for depreciation of their factories and plant, 
which is all that they really own. And a large 
part of that capital (plant, etc.) was bought by 
money obtained from other investments, not 
from_money saved from salaries. The interest 
on War Loans=£350,000,000, in additign, not 
being from a Limited Company. Is this piling 
up of unearned wealth for a few to continue, or 
is it to be exposed and repudiated with repay- 
ment of outgoings less the dividends or interest 
received ? 


For 1919 or 1920 :— 
The United Dairies, Ltd., had profits £80,000 


more than before. 
Nelson Bros., Ltd., made profits £79,000. 
The Singlo Tea Co. made profits £71,000. 
Maypole Dairy Co. made profits £940, 000, and 
in 1917, 225 per cent. 
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Coat ee profits 30 per cent. in 1917 and in 


Harrods made profits £352,000. 

Lipton’s made profits £401,000. 

J. Lyons & Co. made profits £396,000. 
Hadfields made profits 30 per cent. in 1917. 


In breweries in 1920 the profits were, e.g. :— 


Ansells 2 a - ko 780) 
Empress... ae .-- £48,000 
Hall’s Oxford... ... £41,000 
Bentley’s, Yorkshire .-- £91,000 
Stretton’s, Derby ... £47,000 


Of Shipping Companies in 1917, 20 per cent. 
was made by the Cunard, Furness, Prince, and 
Oceanic lines, 

Truly has it been said “‘ the Companies Acts 
are the foundation of the capitalist system.*° 
They allow a group of shareholders to limit their 
liabilities to their shares as yet unpaid, while they 
can get unlimited profits, e.g., the A.B.C. Co. for 
years paid 30 per cent. The shareholders can be 
idlers, too, drawing dividends without work. 
“Of the big London retail stores, twelve com- 
panies paid 14 per cent., five reaching 20 per 
cent., in 1919.’’ 

Investing for an uncertain percentage without 
work is gambling. Men will risk losing all their 
money in the hope of great gain. To invest 
money in a business in which the investor is going 
to work in a group is good, but to invest as an 
idle shareholder on the hope of gain is not to 


(59) G, R. S. Taylor, in an article A New Basis for indus- 
trial Corporations, in The Journal of Comparative Legislation, 
Oct., 1920. New businesses should be financed by the one 
Commonwealth Bank. 
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earn the gains, any more than a gambler earns 
his gains. 

The Companies Act, 1908, must be repealed. 

Men must face the debts they incur, and not 
be encouraged by law to gamble with their 
money as they do now, with limited liability. 

If shareholders were jointly liable for a Com- 
pany’s debts to the whole of their fortunes, as 
they ought to be, they would think twice before 
investing money in companies. 

Companies must become groups of workers, 
self-managed, say, by an elected committee, as is 
a golf club or a Congregational. Church. In 
each Company a new Board of Directors must be 
elected by all the workers. 

Idle shareholders must become mere lenders 
secured on the plant and factories of the Com- 
pany. They must be repaid the amounts they 
invested, less the amount they have already 
received in dividends. Many of the capitalists 
who subscribed for shares largely are also good 
expert engineers, or clever organisers and 
managers of a business. They have got orders 
for goods from all over the world. They have 
produced wonderful machines for steamers or 
agriculture, and such are used all over the world. 
’ Fair play to the skill of the scientific capitalists 
who work as well as invest. But now the need is 
for them to use their skill in transtorming the 
companies into co-operative groups of workers, 
including the experts, the engineers and 
organisers, accountants, chemists, travellers: so 
that in each group the team spirit may. prevail, 
and all share in electing the committee of control 
and in the profits made; while idle shareholders 
shall be paid off! But will the idle shareholders, 
getting their 10 per cent. or 8 per cent., now 
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agree to get half their original income perhaps 
and for a limited number of years, and agree to 
lose part of their control Will they agree to 
receive back only what they invested, less the 
amount they have already received? The 
General Strike will probably be needed ! 

Groups instead of Companies must come. 

The groups called ‘“‘ Guilds ’’ will lessen liberty. 
Mr. J. A. Hobson desires all groups of workers 
to be in huge Guilds, State monopolies, the 
State owning all factories, as well as land and 
houses! The control would be by the Guilds. 
They would be self-managed. | Each industry 
would have one Guild. Mr. Hobson says that 
Mr. Cole’s idea of dual sovereignty by a State 
Parliament and a Guild Congress would not 
work. So Mr. Hobson’s system of State-Guild- 
Socialism means this :— 


The Sovereign State 
(King in Parliament) 
apppinte 


| 
The Civil Guilds; The Industrial 


as the Army and Guilds; as 
Navy, Judges, miners, railmen, 
Civil servants, bakers, and so 
teachers, and forth. 

doctors. 


A pamphlet issued by the National Guilds 
Council says:—(a) ‘‘The State would buy out 
the capitalists of an industry by offering them a 
reasonable sum,” and so (b) the Guilds ‘‘ would 
have the national monopoly of each of the in- 
dustries.”’ 
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Here are two $reat evils. 

(a) The ‘ buying-out’’ would create a new 
capitalism. 

It is estimated that in 1906 the capital 
value of the land was £1,355,000,000; houses, 
£3,082,000,000; railways, £1,154,000,000. 

In 1920, mines were valued at £150,000,000; 
new companies, £575,000,000; National Debt, 
1921, £7,573,000,000. 

The ,000 companies in 1919 (December), 
had £3,083,000,000,°° paid-up capital. 

How could all these be bought out, but by a 
huge amount of new bonds, on which interest 
would be payable, and then the capital later on, 
payable too! But why pay the exploiters? The 
landlords and capitalists have received, in rents 
and dividends already, most of the return of the 
capital they laid out. They should only receive 
the amounts that remain for land, mines and 
railways, by the Commonwealth acquired: and 
for companies, by each group acquired. The 
war loan is dependent on future taxation, by its 
very nature; and such future taxation would be 
voluntary only. Houses would not be acquired 
by the community. 

The Commonwealth would not need to pay 
any compensation for mines, except to a few of 
the shareholders who have not received back yet 
what they invested therein. 

So with many of the landowners, and with 
many of the shareholders in railways. 

The ‘‘buying-out’”’ of Guild Socialists would 
be a great error and injustice. 

(b) The other evil in Guild Socialism is that it 
would make a new slavery: as well as a new 
capitalism. 


(60) Stock Exchange Year Book, 1921: page 6. 
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Mr. Cole in his latest book* tries to ease this 
slavery, and to say there must not be a central 
bureaucracy in each Guild: and the local factory 
must have freedom. But he cannot get away 
from the slavery involved in his words :— 

“* A National Guild would be an association of 
all the workers by hand and brain concerned in 
the carrying on of a particular industry or ser- 
vice. The Railway Guild would include all the 
workers of every type, from managers to porters 
and cleaners. ... A Guild includes all (Mr 
Cole’s italics) the workers by hand or brain 
engaged in a common service.” 

A Guild is clearly a close State monopoly, by a 
charter granted; and no group of men could 
make boots or bread, except they could belong 
to the one Guild of boot makers, or of bakers, 
and obey all rules. 

That would be industrial slavery, destroying 
initiative, interest and enterprise to a large 
extent. What is needed is free Groups of 
workers, instead of the present 73,000 limited 
companies who exploit the people, and use 
workers primarily to get profit for shareholders. 
These Groups could join a Society or not, freely. 
Most of the boot-making groups would join the 
Society of Bootmakers, but for advice and fellow- 
ship: not coercion. But each National Guild 
would have a central council, able to use the 
force of the State against any disobedient local 
Guild members. That is slavery. 

The method to keep down competition in 
prices and profiteering, and also “‘sweating”’ by 
Groups, is to arrange that the prices of raw 
materials, and of bread, meat, and all the chief 
articles, should be fixed, from time to time, by a 


(61) Guild Socialism Restated (1920). 
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Board representing, in each industry, the con- 
sumers and the producers. 

Then free Groups could work as little or as 
hard as they pleased, to sell at those prices. 

The local Groups should freely unite in the 
great national Society or Union. Each industry 
would have its society, but it would not be a 
State monopoly. As to the kinds of Groups and 
societies of Groups, the following figures for the 
census” of 1911 are interesting and helpful :— 


Clergy, priests and ministers 39,000 
National Government servants 140,000 
Local Government servants 107,000 


Barristers and Solicitors... 21,000 
Doctors sig Pre a 22,000 
Teachers Sa i 53 76,000 men 
m va we -» 187,000 women 
Engineers Lis Np 552 12,000 
Musicians and Singers ae 22,000 
Domestic Servants... “ak 54,000 men 
¢. 7 a2 .-- 1,371,000 women 
Commercial Clerks... .. 360,000 men 
“6 a8 ate at 117,000 women 
Railmen bias ahs ... 400,000 
Carmen Ne fa 278,00 
Porters (not on railways) ... 223,000 
In agriculture ... iG ..- 971,000 
Miners... vt ih .-- 1,000,000 


Groups working (in agriculture, say) would be 
free to unite the Society of A¢griculturalists, or 
not. Most would unite, no doubt. 

Take cotton, as an example. Anyone going 
through a cotton mill, and seeing girls working in 
the warm, humid air, must have felt that these 


(62) Code 7019, Vol. X., Part 2. Occupations. 
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girls ought not to be exploited by clever com- 
pany promoters. 

Yet for the twelve months ending November 
30, 1920, in 100 Companies the average dividend 
was 

29.47 per cent. ! 


the payments being £2,263,000. In 1919 the 
average was 21] per cent.! These 100 mills con- 


tain— 
3,021,034 mule spindles, 
1,190,812 ring spindles, 
5,813,910 weft spindles. 


Lancashire has some 58,000,000 spindles, out of a 
world total of 154,000,000.°* 

Cannot the mills each become the workshop of 
a free Group of Workers, and be controlled by 
such; and controlled as to prices by their expert 
men in a Board, with the consumers’ experts? 

E. V. Lucas, in Varena in the Midst, writes :— 

“One thing is certain, and that is that Capital 
and Labour will never resume their old relations. 
Labour has tasted too much blood. And you 
can’t put servants into khaki and tell them they 
are our saviours, and then expect them to return 
to the status of servitude, at any rate not the 
same ones. The process of grinding the working 
classes back to their old position of subjection is 
going to be impossible; and the statesmen will 
find that reconstruction must be based on founda- 
ane which are set on a higher level than the 
oO 

And over the world a change is coming—nay, 
has begun! Freedom is being evolved by God 
in men through the contact of men with nature 
and one another. 


(68) Common Sense (Supplement). Dec. 11, 1920. 
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Thus Lever Bros. (with a paid-up capital of 
£38,000,000) have a co-partnership trust. The 
management allot partnership certificates, and 
7,000 workers hold such, with shares amounting 
to £1,154,000. It is not the ideal, but a pointer 
to a better relationship between workers. 

In the case of domestic servants, a new spirit 
is needed. Subservience and class-pride must 
both die away. The “‘servant’’ will become the 
home-worker, be trained, and have regular 
hours. She will find this work a better prepara- 
tion for marriage than life in a factory. 

Workers in groups should be paid by time 
rather than by output. The worker of special 
responsibility (as an engine-driver) being allowed 
to work for fewer hours and with extra salary. 
So with those doing “dirty work,’’ as the dust- 
men perform, or the colliers. 

At Murcot Mill, in Worcestershire, five men 
and four women have a communal farm, and pay 
a weekly income equally to all. After 16 months 
they had £130 in hand (March. 1920). They pro- 
duce and sell wheat, oats, beans and barley, and 
keep nine cows, twenty-six pigs and four horses. 

Other communist groups are at Riverside Vil- 
lage, Melton Mowbray, and at Whiteways above 
Stroud. ay 

Also Guilds of House Builders have arisen, one 
at Manchester, and one in London. They work 
to orders of the City or Borough Council often, 
but seem as yet to take no financial responsibility 
for prices of materials rising. But they guarantee 
that houses ordered will be built, and all mem- 
bers elect a Committee to see to the carrying out 
of this work. 


*% * *% * * 
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To sum up the above sections on land, houses, 
banking and companies: suppose six men each 
saved £1,000 and invested such before the Great 
Refusal came, how would they fare after that 
time? 
A put his money into a house. 


B ” » »» company. 

C 39> 33 3? bank, 

D nes A a foreign stock.® 
E a 2 re war loan. 

F oA : land. 


A, if he bought leasehold (80 years), would own 
the house: or do so on paying more to the 
owner. If A let the house he built, A would 
get no more rent. He could arrange to get a 
small sum yearly for repairing the house, or see 
that the tenant repaired it inside and outside. A 
could sell his house outright to X, or gradually to 
the tenant, by so many yearly payments. If the 
house had been long used, the price would be 
the original price A paid, less the rents already 
paid to A. The site value of houses would be 
paid by the tenants to the Commonwealth yearly. 

B would cease to have dividends and be repaid 
his paid-up capital by the new Group, less the 
amounts he had received. The company will 
become a co-operative or communist group and 
repay the amount B invested, less the dividends 
he has already received. If B invested in coal 
mines, say, in 1912, he will get no compensation, 
for in 1914-8 owners received £160,000,000, which 
was more than all the capital put into the mines. 
C will receive no interest, but will have his sav- 
ings secure in the bank, and can use them within 

(64) It is calculated that Britain, in 1900, owned 


£5,000,000,000 worth of foreign bonds, but disposed of about 
half during the Great War. 
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50 years. But what C has been paid in interest 
will be deducted, and the rest be held to his 
credit in the one bank. 

_D, being a creditor to foreigners,*° will receive 
his invested savings back in so many years. The 
Commonwealth of England can arrange this with 
the foreign State, which then will cease payment. 

But what D has already received will be de- 
ducted from the amount he is to receive from 
abroad. 

E can sell his war loan, but its value will be 
what E invested (£1,000) less what E has already 
received in interest. ‘The immoral promises of 
the undemocratic Government during the Great 
War cannot be taken on by the new Common- 
wealth. The “‘ King in Council,” the executive, 
make war, and not Parliament, much less the 
People. The People are not responsible for pay- 
ing the war loans back, viz., to pay 5 per cent. 
and also repay the loans. If E keeps his war loan 
he may, by grace, get his £1,000, less what he has 
received, however. This method will greatly 
reduce the “‘ national debt,”’ and in a just method. 
The war loans were a method of exploitation. 
The State gave the investors the right to tax the 
people in the future! The State mortgaged 
future production by the workers without con- 
sulting the workers! Taxation will be volun- 
tarily paid in the future, so E may not get much. 

F will be repaid his £1,000 (into land put), less 
the amounts he has received in rents.°®° Old 
county families will thus get no compensation. 
Too long have they been paid rents ! 


(65) An International Council will arrange for capital in- 
vested abroad to be repaid in instalments without interest. 

(66) The Commonwealth would pay F. what he paid less 
the rents he had received. 
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These changes will ‘“‘hit’’ the rich, but will do 
them a great deal of ecie because help to make 
them just men! Why should one iron and steel 
Company have £743,077 profits in 1919-20, and 
another have £229, 403, each being an increase on 
the previous year? Why should J. & P. Coats 
have net profits :— 

1918-9 aA ... $3,995,149. 
1919-20... ... £4,164,894. 


They say it is largely from sales abroad. But 
when all India and Europe in poverty cry out for 
cotton, why should huge profits be made any- 
where? And why should these profits®*’ go to a 
few men? 

Control of prices is a necessity. The end of 
private banks is a necessity. Men can still save, 
but for future use of the amount they save: and 
that only. The systems of exploitation, by the 
tricks of limited companies and banks, must be 
terminated. Money does not breed. Men can 
have their savings from earnings, but no more, 
till their time for a pension comes. The excuse 
for rent, interest and dividends in the past has 
been that A, the investor, was not using the 
money himself, and so B, the borrower of A’s 
house or money, should pay A so much a year, 
say 5 per cent., for the use of A’s money. 

A suffered inconvenience, it was said, and 
should be paid for that. As a matter of fact, A 
was convenienced, generally. The bank took his 
money and kept it more safely than he could 
keep it in a safe; and A did nothing for the 
interest paid to him iy the bank. A could with- 
draw his money when he liked, and ought to 

(67) The Company system of using workers to get as great 


profits as possible and as long as possible is surely self-con- 
demned 
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have paid the bank for caring for it, for all 
savings are liable to be stolen if kept at home.. 
The houses bought by A are liable to decay. So 
is the factory and machinery which is paid for 
partly by A’s investment in the company. A can 
sell his houses or shares if he wants his money, so 
how is he inconvenienced? He does not want to 
use his money, but to save it, and these ways of 
investment are ways by which a risky, awkward 
thing, called money, can be saved, and A can be 
convenienced, not inconvenienced. 

Nature is against much saving, except for a 
short time. Life says ‘‘ use, but do not own.’’ 
The land is for use, not ownership, like the air 
and sea. If the body is clogged, and so “‘saves”’ 
its food, there is disease, fever, perspiration, to 
get rid of the poisons. 

Food saved decays. Houses also, though more 
slowly. Money is a trick to help barter, but it 
ought not to be saved for long. It should repre- 
sent goods which are perishable. 

A, then, in saving money for future use is 
undertaking a risky thing : see Matthew 6, 19-34. 
He has postponed the use of the goods or ser- 
vices the money represents. If anyone cares for 
A’s money, A is convenienced. But A is not to 
exploit the needs of his fellow-men by his saved 
money. It is a mean trick. 

A bank pays interest not to reward savings, but 
to keep the money from going elsewhere. The 
excuses for interest, rent and dividends are after- 
thoughts; and often are hypocritical reasons 
really. The real reason is man’s greedy desire to 
exploit his neighbour; or a bank gives interest 
to attract deposits and keep them. If houses 
were plentiful there would be no rent. Owners 
would be glad to get tenants as caretakers, to 
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keep houses free from damp and dry-rot, and in 
good repair. It is men’s need of houses that is 
taken advantage of by landlords to extort rent. 
So with interest. The scarcity of money is taken 
advantage of. The need to pay wages in bits of 
gold, or bits of paper (Bradburys) is exploited by 
those who have gold or Bradburys. True, in- 
vestors risk their money in investing it in a com- 
pany, but all savings are a risk (Matthew 6, 
19-21), and if special risk is undertaken, that is 
not the doing of any good work, it is a gamble, 
like risking money on a horse, and that should 
cease. The real reward for saving is to have the 
saved money to spend at a future time. What A 
saves from earnings can be held to his credit in 
the one Commonwealth bank but only say for 50 
years. This is a convenience to A, and is no 
ground for paying interest to A. Manufacturers 
and builders can get loans from that one bank, 
on security. 

Men who seek to start a new business can do 
sO, investing their savings in it, and working with 
such together; or borrowing from the one bank 
if they have security (as a factory) to offer. But 
the gambling of investors who invest, not to work 
with the workers, but to make unearned Sain, 
and run risks for that, must cease. 

With regard to loans to foreign States, the 
principal only should be repaid: e.g., Russia 
owes to Britain £568,000,000, partly to the 
Government, partly to individual investors (be- 
fore the war). Russia owes more to France, many 
Frenchmen having put their savings into Russia. 
The just thing will be for Russia to repay the 
principal in so many years. 

Britain owed U.S.A. in 1920 £867,000,000: and 
was owed by the Allies £1,731,000,000. In all 
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these cases the peoples are not bound by loans in 
a war they did not make. They should only 
repay the capital in goods, by instalments. 


(7) Marriage. 

Men and women are animals—and more! But, 
being animals, they are moved towards one 
another by the desire of their germ-cells for 
union. This subtle feeling-out of the cells for 
each other is seen in the activity of the sperma- 
_tozoa when competing for the ovum. Cen- 
turies of such occurrences have made the 
effort an automatic one. The young people 
ought to be scientifically instructed as to what 
takes place. Then there is a chance of 
guiding the process by reason and conscious will, 
instead of carelessly following out the inclina- 
tions of the bodily life. Those who are attracted 
strongly to one another should yet postpone 
marriage till they are fully grown, and till they 
can afford to provide for three or four persons, 
and have saved something for emergency also. 
Parents should pay for the education of their 
children. They are responsible for them. 

Hence for a true marriage there needs to be 
natural sex attraction, an adequate income, and 
real spiritual comradeship i in mutual respect and 
love. The spiritual must guide and control, not 
ascetically try to extinguish the natural, animal 
desires. The natural methods of reproduction 
are wonderful indeed and:sacred. But the appe- 
tite recurs when there may be no desire for a 
child, or for more children. Men and women 
are more than animals, and should not be carried 
away by lust inherited from the animals. 

In an ideal marriage the physical, economic 
and spiritual should be blended into a whole. 
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But many marriages are not ideal, and ought 
not therefore to be bound by the law “till death 
us do part.” 

Men and women make mistakes, and after a 
few years know they are unsuited. They were 
moved by strong lust, and called it “‘ love,’’ per- 
haps. For them to cohabit becomes now a legal 
prostitution, a disgusting relationship, because 
really loveless: the wife permitting it because 
she gets a livelihood thereby, or thinks it is her 
duty ! 

Why should that go on for perhaps thirty years 
of inner misery? It is not a God-made marriage, 
for the spiritual powers of God in men did not 
rule it really. 

Mrs. Dr. Marie Stopes writes :—°® 

‘‘ Wise parents should guide nature,” but “I 
have overwhelming evidence and experience that 
ignorance is rife.”’ Dr. Stopes has had a great 
experience in the matter, and teaches the reason- 
able course when no more children are desired. 

She has a high ideal :—‘‘ The majestic destiny 
of the human race can only be fulfilled when all 
are strong, beautiful and inteiligent.’”’ To help 
that end, Dr. Stopes, who is D.Sc., Ph.D., Fellow 
of University College, London, has written three 
books :— 

** Married Love.”’ 
‘Wise Parenthood.” 
**Radiant Motherhood.” 


The second one is dedicated nobly :— 


“To all who wish to see our race grow 
in strength and beauty.’”’ 


8 


(68) Wise Parenthood. See also Maternity, Letters from 
working women (Bell & Sons, 1915). It shows the gross 
ignorance in which many young women marry. 
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With regard to divorce, the Christian Church 
has taken the words supposed to be those of the 
Christ who came from heaven: Mark 10, 2-12; 
Matthew 5, 31, 32; 19, 3-12; Luke 16, 18. These 
words say that there should be no dissolution 
of a marriage, for man and wife are “‘ one flesh’ 
joined by God. Only for adultery was there to 
be any separation, and then no re-marriage was 
allowable. Now that idea of no divorce was not 
an original conception in the New ‘lestament. It 
was simply the view of the School of Rabbi 
Shammai among the Jews, as opposed to the 
laxer views of the School of Rabbi Hillel. The 
words “except for fornication’’ seem to be a 
later gloss: for ‘whom God (in Genesis 2, 24) 
had joined no one was to put asunder!’’ But 
Genesis 2 is no more the final ethics than it is the 
final truth as to man’s orifgin. 

Moreover, the Zadokites also taught that there 
should be no divorce, for man and wife ‘‘ were 
one flesh’’ (Genesis 2, 24).°° The ground of this 
view was the myth in Genesis 2, 21-24. God is 
said to have formed Adam’s wife by taking a rib 
SH of Adam. The editor adds a comment (verse 

“Therefore shall a man leave his father and 
mother and shall cleave unto his wife: and they 
shall be one flesh.” 

These words could not apply to Adam for he 
had no father and mother. ‘They are thus a gloss 
on a myth !—a gloss by the editor upon the 


(69) See Fragments of a Zadokite Work, edited by R. H. 
Charles (1912). The Zadokites taught in the first century B.C. 
Dr. Charles, in The Teaching of the New Testament on 
Divorce (1921), urges that Christ upheld the death-penalty for 
adultery, in John 8,11. See Deuter. 22. 22. But Matthew 5, 
88-48 ; 18, 82, 38, cannot sustain this idea. 
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myth which he used ! Surely civilization is not 
to rest upon such a basis ! 

On that basis, the School of Shammai and the 
Zadokites and the Christ-group taught there 
should be no divorce, for God meant man and 
wife to be for ever “‘ one flesh.” 

But they are not one flesh! A mother and 
child are, for a time, one flesh, but a man and 
his wife are not. They are not one person either, 
as the State-law tried to teach. 

Woman has developed, and is not to be in- 
cluded in man’s property any more (see Exodus 
20, 17: Ephesians 5, 24). 

They are two people who made a contract to 
marry. They are two free persons, and to-day 
they mean to recognize this. A married woman 
in Britain now can manage and own her pro- 
perty. She has a vote, and more legal rights 
will be hers when men throw off the incubus of 
enforced State-law. 

Lighthearted dissolution of marriage is not to 
be tolerated in any society: but the idea of 
binding together for life those who are wholly 
incompatible and for ever quarrelling, or where 
one is guilty of continued cruelty, desertion, 
alcoholism, crime or insanity, is surely an absurd 
irrational piece of outworn Church dogmatism. 
Judicial separation is not adequate. Dissolution 
—after a year’s separation—should be possible 
for such incompatible lives. Christianity only 
allowed separation for adultery: and no re- 
marriage of those who were then separated. 
The Emperor Constantine became a kind of 
Christian in A.D. 323. Soon after the Ecclesi- 


(70) As a matter of fact, most couples do not want to 
separate. They grow into mutual helpfulness, and they love 
their bairns. 
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astical Courts had a legal basis for Christians 
especially concerning marriage. So it was in 
. England. Hence before 1857, the Church in 
England only allowed divorce completely where 
the marriage was void from the beginning (a 
vinculo matrimonii). For adultery, only separa- 
tion, a mensa et thoro (from board and bed) was 
allowed: a kind of judicial separation, as it was 
later called. 

In 1857 the State passed the Matrimonial 
Causes Act, but practically accepted the old dog- 
matic view, for only Judicial Separation could 
be obtained for adultery or cruelty or desertion. 
Dissolution is obtainable now if the wife be 
guilty of adultery, or if the husband be guilty 
of adultery and cruelty, or adultery and bigamy 
(or rape), or adultery with desertion for two 
years. Also, adultery with failure to obey an 
order for the restitution of conjugal rights is re- 
garded as sufficient cause for dissolution. 

But, as Herbert Spencer wrote : 

*“A time is coming when union by affection 
will be considered the most important, and 
union in the name of the law the least important, 
and men will hold in reprobation those conjugal 
unions in which union by affection is dissolved.”! 

So a modern writer says: 

‘Tt is immoral to live in marital connection 
with a being to whom one has personal aversion. 
It is prostitution inside the marriage bond.” 

Why should there be any divorce court, with 


(71) Principles of Sociology, II., 410. 

(72) Margaret Dalham: Mere Man. It is the education 
and freedom which women now have achieved that makes the 
old subservience of the wife to belong to an age inferior to 
ours. Woman having changed, marriage must be modified. 
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its prying into the private affairs of men and 
women? 

The Church dogma, based on an old gloss on 
a myth, is outworn. Let men and women see to 
their own love affairs, and hold in sacredness the 
production of the healthy offspring they desire. 
Let them marry for real respect and affection— 
both are needed—and unmarry if both be dead ! 
Every agreement can be ended by mutual con- 
sent. But herein the children must be properly 
cared for. Society claims to see that that is 
done, for the children belong to society as well 
as to the parents. 

The English Law allows some absurdities in 

regard to divorce. 
How often does a wife ask for a decree for the 
restitution of conjugal rights.’ Her solicitor 
sends a letter to the husband, who has gone off 
with another woman. The wife does not desire 
such restitution. But if she can get a_ decree, 
and then the husband in a few weeks does not 
return to her, she can seek a legal divorce on 
- the RIRDAN of his adultery and cruelty (deser- 
tion). 

So also with ‘“‘judicial separation,” given 
where ‘“‘ grave and weighty causes show an abso- 
lute impossibility that the duties of married life 
can be carried out”? (Evans v. Evans, 1790). It 
may be allowed for continued drunkenness, in- 
sanity or desertion. But for these a divorce 
should be allowed, said the Royal Commission 
on Divorce. 

Judicial separation was a sop to the retrograde 
Church of England and Church of Rome, who 
held to the letter of the New Testament, and to 
its laws as if applying to all women in all ages ! 
Women are now more educated and free than 
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when the Rabbi Shammai taught his narrow 
rules. (There was probably no man Jesus who 
taught them). 

The idea of separation a mensa et thoro is a 
cruel procedure: and the causes for which it is 
allowed should be causes for the dissolution ot 
marriage after, say, a year had passed and the 
Parties had not come together. Mr. Bishop has 
thus written on “‘divorce”’ a mensa et thoro, 
later called “‘ judicial separation ’”’ : 

“This proceeding, neither dissolving the mar- 
riage, nor reconciling the parties, nor yet chang- 
ing their natures—characterised by Lord Stowell 
as casting them out ‘in the undefined and 
dangerous characters of a wife without a husband 
and a husband without a wife’; by Judge Swift 
(American judge) as ‘ placing them in a situation 
where there is an irresistible temptation to the 
commission of adultery unless they possess more 
frigidity or more virtue than usually falls to the 
share of human beings’; by Mr. Bancroft (the 
historian of the United States) as ‘ punishing the 
innocent more than the guilty’; by an English 
writer (Macqueen) as ‘a sort of insult, rather 
than satisfaction, to any man of ordinary feel- 
ings and understanding ’"—is, while destitute of 
justice, one of the most corrupt devices ever 
imposed on serious natures by blindness and 
credulity. It was tolerated only because men 
believed, as a part of their religion, that dissolu- 
tion would be an offence against God: whence 
the slope was easy towards any compromises with 
Sood sense; and as the fruit of compromise we 
have this ill-begotten monster of divorce ‘a 
mensa et thoro,’ made up of pious doctrine and 
worldly stupidity.’’” 

(78) Marriage, Divorce and Separation. 
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There should be divorce allowed (by custom) 
for continued drunkenness, insanity, cruelty, or 
real incompatibility (frequent and _ bitter 
quarrels), as well as for adultery. By mutual 
consent the couple should register their separa- 
tion from one another, and the provision they 
have made for any children. It is only in this 
latter question that the Commonwealth should 
interfere, and not in men and women’s “ love- 
affairs.’ A year after such registration the 
divorce can be recognised by the Commonwealth 
if the couple still desire it, and the provision for 
the children works satisfactorily.”* Their mistake 
should be rectified thus. Why should marriages 
not made in heaven, i.e., not based on real com- 
radeship and reason, be perpetuated for life? A 
contract can be dissolved, a mistake rectified, by 
mutual consent. At the same time, the Common- 
wealth should show its sorrowful disapproval of 
marriages that are mistakes, and should uphold 
the spiritual life as the only true basis for human 
marriage. 

In Roman Law, marriages could be dissolved 
by mutual consent, up to A.D. 542. (Dr. Roby: 
Cambridge M edieval History, Pg iss 74). 

The need of reform in Britain is clear from 
there being 2,299 matrimonial petitions awaiting 
judges in April, 1921, 1,945 being undefended. 
The sex appetite clouds the minds of young 
people, and they promise what they do not 
understand. 

Births, marriages, and deaths need publicly to 
be registered. Marriages need to be registered 


(74) If a husband has ceased to love his wife, and loves 
another woman, he must keep his wife, to support and help 
her and the children nobly, unless a way opens, by which 
they will all be happier, a way to which the wife agrees. 
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because the husband and wife are bound to care 
for one another by mutual help, and to care for 
their children till they have been educated and 
can earn money. It is only natural that the 
Commonwealth should learn who is the first per- 
son (husband or wife) who should care for a wife 
or husband or for children. If such help is 
impossible, the local council of workers (by a 
committee) should arrange for other relatives to 
do this work, or send such poor folks to institu- 
tions, which need not be harshly managed; or, 
better still, board them out with others. 


* * * * * 


The new Swedish Marriage Law (1915-1920) 
says that marriage can be dissolved on the agree- 
ment of both parties; and in two stages. There 
must be judicial separation for one year. ‘Then 
proof is given to the court that the parties have 
not lived together and do not desire so to do, 
and a dissolution is granted.”° If only one of the 
parties wishes for a divorce the court asks for a 
grave reason, such as adultery or three years’ 
absence, for an immediate divorce. Separation 
can be given for continual disagreements or 
drunkenness. The court says who is to care for 
the children. The Act is working satisfactorily.” 

In the Russian Soviet Republic divorce is given 
by local courts (not by one central court) if the 
man and wife both come and desire a divorce: 
i.€., On mutual consent. It is then registered. 
The children are cared for by the parents, or, 


(75) In Woman, by Magdeleine Marx (translated) we read 
“The perfect union of man and woman has never been part 
of the natural scheme of things.” 

(76) See a pamphlet The New Swedish Marriage Law, 
published by the International Woman Suffrage Alliance. 
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if they cannot do so, by the State in institutions. 
The women, on being divorced, can register their 
maiden names again, as they please. 

The rule runs :— 

**87. The mutual consent of husband and wife, 

as well as the desire to obtain divorce, may be 

considered as ground for divorce .. . 

97. The judge i issues to the parties the certifi- 

cates of divorce.” 

Mr. Justice Bray is reported to have said,"® 
when two people declared themselves divorced : 
“IT do not know of what use the Divorce Courts 
would be if people could agree among themselves 
to divorce one another. This is not yet law.” 
No, but it may be, with new customs to regulate 
it and the care of the children. Then the 
obscenity and perjury of the Divorce Court will 
be banished for ever. 


(8) Arbitration. 


There must needs be some opportunity for men 
to discuss their differences, though were pride 
suppressed the need would be small. But why 
should the present system of old case-law, ad- 
ministered by well-paid judges be sustained In 
an address, reported in The Law Journal,” it 
was said that :— 

**in 99 cases out of 100 there is no need for 
litigation at all. The dispute is the result of 
sheer obstinacy: or else inspired by the hope 
that the party in the right may be weighed down 


(77) Code of Laws of the Russian Federal Sovietist 
Republic (1918) (printed in English by the Socialist Information 
and Research Bureau, 196, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow). 

(78) Evening News: Feb. 25, 1921. 
(79) By J. J. Dodd: Oct. 9, 1920. 
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in his struggle for justice by the wealth of the 
party opposed to him. The rights and wrongs of 
the case are (generally) apparent on the surface.” 
_ Were disputes tried on mere lines of common- 
sense and the principle, ‘“What ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye so to them,’’ there 
would be no cases where men hope by the 
“ glorious uncertainty’ of the law, to score a 
point: nor would advocates be needed to defend 
a case where they know the man is guilty. 
The law by which cases are tried is :— 


State-law 
(enforced by police and soldiers) 


Written Unwritten 
Statute Law Customs, once 
(formal) in the minds of 


lawyers, now in 
reported decisions 
very largely. 
| 





-General Customs Particular Civil (Roman Law) 

for the whole Customs, in and Canon Law 
kingdom : with particular (Ecclesiastical in 
the law merchant, districts, as Church Courts: 
and International gavelkind e.g. re divorce till 
‘*Law’’ so-called. in Kent. 1857). 


The present Judges are bound by :— 


(a) Statutes of Parliament. 
(b) Case-law as reported from the past. 


Thus, their minds are not free. In their state- 
ments they quote (or could quote) many cases 
and Statutes. Counsel also quotes cases. 

Thus in Lickbarrow v. Mason (1787), Lord 
Loughborough, in a long speech on a complex 
subject, quoted many cases of 1778, 1785 etc., and 
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in closing, said: “‘ From all the cases that have 
been collected, it does not appear, etc.’’ What 
is needed is a fair and kindly spirit, a little give 
and take on each side, and a belief that genial 
friendship is better than money. On those lines 
disputes could be easily settled by a clever and 
kindly arbitrator, who could be paid by private 
arrangement: and settled without counsel, on 
each side, come to argue on past cases. Life is 
too complex and (to us) uncertain to have its 
affairs settled by exact rules from past cases. In 
quarrels over contracts, torts (e.g., negligence), 
libel or slander the accuser and accused should 
be able to choose an arbitrator. The Common- 
wealth could provide a list or panel of men 
worthy of such a post. Each district would have 
a panel. But the matter need not be brought 
before a public arbitrator. A private man, 
known to both parties, could be chosen, some 
man of probity and common-sense, be he on the 
panel or not (1 Corinthians 6, 1—7). No counsel 
would be needed. If the accused fled, or re-. 
fused to appear, he would not be punished. The 
true discipline is spiritual, in the fear of being 
exposed. 

A man libelled by a newspaper could explain 
his case in that paper. Why seek a financial 
compensation? 


(9) Crime. 
The lex talionis*® was the foundation of the 
criminal law of the Hebrews, Romans and Anglo- 


(80) It occurs in Khammurabi’s Code (2100 B.C.), in the 
Old Testament, in the Roman Law of the Twelve Tables 
(451 B.C.), in the Irish laws Senchus Mor. It ruled the 
ancients. See Deuteronomy 19, 12: ‘‘ the avenger of blood.” 
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Saxons, even when the money-compensation was 
substituted for the striking out of the eye or 
tooth of the wrong-doer. Sir James Stephen said 
criminal procedure was related to resentment, 
as marriage to affection. But Christianity clearly 
abrogated the lex talionis. ‘‘ I say unto you that 
you resist not the evil man” (Matthew 5, 38- 
48). We are given other methods of dealing with 
the violent man (Matthew 18, 15-17). Below 
British criminal law is the old idea of. revenge. 
“Kill him” is the thought in men when they 
hear of a murderer, though society is itself 
largely responsible for the man’s unbalanced, 
excited or unimaginative nature, and for the evil 
conditions in which he was brought up.*! 

Penalties (prison, fines, hanging) do deter some 
men from some crimes. Men cling to life and 
freedom, and hate to be strangled or shut up or 
fined. There is in the criminal law a good 
element and a bad element. The bad element 
is (as before) the brutal violence used against 
criminals. The good element is the social expo- 
sure of criminals. 

Those who are irrational, temporarily or per- 
manently, may need some force to restrain them, 
for their good, as in a hospital-asylum. But the 
force used to punish them in prisons, or by fines, 
or a threat of hanging, does men no good, but 
hardens them, driving the evil more deeply into 
men. They may desist from one crime, but will 
act cruelly in other ways. Society cannot be in- 
different to theft-and murder and rape. The evil- 

(81) Dr. C. S. Kenny, in Outlines of Criminal Law, says 
the main reason for punishment is to prevent crime by “‘ the 
deterrent sense of Terror.’’ But punishments came from the 
State allowing and upholding the revenge of injured persons. 
The true deterrent is fear of social sorrow and boycott: not 
any harm to the person. 
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doer should be found, and exposed, and for a 
period boycotted, with power to get food, never- 
theless. But the prospect of such spiritual expo- 
sure gives the true fear to would-be criminals. 
They are not going to be let off with smiles. All 
shall know of their deeds, unless an evil-doer 
repents and makes compensation. Matthew 18, 
15-17, sets out the true sanctions. The best atti- 
tude to an evil man is one of protest by spiritual 
sanctions; protest, not punishment (Romans 12, 
19-21). The physical, outer, evil effects must 
not be arranged, and enforced by men, on their 
fellow-men. Men are not wise enough to do 
this. This must be the work of God in men. 
Thus a headache follows a drunken debauch. 

Man’s part is to express his sorrowful protest 
against crime, not to give a physical evil in 
return. 

Take whipping. 

In 1917 some 3,814 young Jads were whipped 
for larceny. 

Whipping can be given to incorrigible rogues, 
or for robbery with violence (Garrotters Acts, 
1863), but is oftenest given to youths under [6, 
by the Children’s Acts, 1908. It then is with a 
birch, and the strokes limited to 25. 

Mr. H. S. Salt®? has written thus on the use 
of the lash :— 

‘The cry for more flogging is due to a blind 
Passion, in part vindictiveness, in part stupidity. 
Mr. Justice Mathew in 1898 at Birmingham said, 
‘I believe that if a man has any good in him, 
and is punished with the “‘cat,” he is either for 
the rest of his days a broken-hearted man, or he 


(82) The Flogging Craze, pp. 112-114. 
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becomes a reckless criminal.’ Mr. Justice Haw- 
kins said, ‘ You make a perfect devil of the man 
you flog’: and when questioned as to the sup- 
posed efficacy of flogging in the case ot garrotters, 
he answered tersely, ‘I don’t believe it ever did 
any good.’ Sir Henry Hawkins also said : ** ‘In 
my opinion the “‘cat’’ and birch do not sub- 
stantially operate as powerful and permanent de- 
terrents from the crimes for which they are 
applied, either as respects the criminals them- 
selves upon whom they are inflicted, or as effec- 
tive warnings to others minded to commit similar 
offences. Those who commit serious crimes for 
the sake of plunder are oftentimes in a state of 
excitement ..... which deprives them of the 
power of reflection and renders them careless of 
the consequences.’ Both Berry, once hangman 
in this country, and Chief Warden Meserve, 
executioner at the Delaware whipping-post, made 
confession respecting the uselessness of the 
gallows and the lash. Meserve, who had flogged 
over 200 offenders with his own hand, said he 
had made a very careful and unbiassed study of 
the effect of the whipping-post, and had come to 
the conclusion that it was all bad. It brings out 
in a man all that is revengeful and hurtful; and 
he arrays himself against law, order, and society.** 

Let abnormal, diseased, irrational men, sex- 
maniacs and lunatics be firmly but kindly kept in 
“homes,” and cared for, and given work on the 
land near the “home,” and be paid for it: but 
not flogged.** 

(83) The Reminiscences of Sir Henry Hawkins, p. 277. 

(84) See The Humanitarian, Oct., 1907. 

(85) The use of the cane in schools is the result of the 
master’s anger, very largely, and his lack of sympathy to trace 


the causes of the boy’s evil-doings. The boy should be judged 
by the other boys, and be boycotted for a time (Matt. 18, 15-17). 
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Criminal Law procedure ought to be decen- 
tralised. A man ought not to be kept in prison 
four months awaiting a trial, as Greenwood was 
in 1920. If crime was dealt with locally and 
without violence, it would be more humanely 
dealt with. If capital punishment were in public, 
it would soon cease. A doctor, known to the 
writer, saw a man hanged, and realised at once 
it was wrong. The local hue and cry fora thief 
was in vogue in Anglo-Saxon times. It ought to 
be in vogue now, but without malice or revenge; 
to expose, not to imprison the thief. (Matthew 
18, 15-17.) Where there is a doubt, the accused 
should get the benefit of it. 

Doctors have shown that criminals are often 
insane at the time of the crime, or are feeble- 
minded from birth. They are often abnormal, 
e.g., on sex matters. Or they are troubled by 
poverty and unemployment, and seek a share in 
the wealth of the rich. 

The punishing of Irishmen in Ireland by force 
and even by deliberately-planned reprisals utterly 
failed in 1920-1. It led to horrible outrages and 
further reprisals, for force breeds force. Seven- 
teen English bishops protested against the re- 
prisals by the forces of the English Government, 
saying :— 

“We believe force breeds force, and reprisals 
frig reprisals, but the fires of brotherhood and 
£00 dwill, by God’s spirit, lead to unity and 
peace.’ 

(A pity the seventeen bishops did not speak 
thus each week in their churches from 1914— 
1918! They seem always to be too late, or to 
suggest only what is already a popular senti- 
ment.) 

States, being pagan, know little of the powers 
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of calm reason and forgiveness and spiritual pro- 
test, and patience! They at once fly to arms, 
and love to domineer by force. But the evil is 
only hidden, not ended, by force. 


(10) Lnternationglism. 


Men know war is evil, but will not easily dare 
to disarm. 

Some are morally cowards. ‘hus Mr. Lloyd 
George said : 

“‘Before disarmament is possible all nations 
must be there. Nations cannot take the risk of 
disarming till they know that other nations are 
doing the same thing. We can do it together. 
We can do it by agreement.’’** 

This is sheer cowardice. ‘“‘1 will not cease to 
blow men to bits unless you all cease so to do.” 

Some rely on the League of Nations, whose 
proclaimed sanctions are the brutal starvation- 
blockade and war itself. But Mr. Balfour,®* com- 
ing straight from the Assembly of the League at 
Geneva, said that universal disappointment was 
caused by the lamentable failure of the League 
of Nations to deal effectively at Geneva with the 
problem of competitive armaments. 

Britain holds to its huge navy. America and 
Japan proceed to build huge navies. 

The League still believes in the method of war. 
Hence it has no spiritual power to end war. 

Some are simply inconsistent and weak. Thus 
The Evening Standard on September 27, 1920, 
wrote true words: 

“Either the world will be governed by peace, 
issuing from reason and humanity, or it will 
destroy itself.” 


(86) Dec. 22, 1920, reported in Daily News, Dec. 28. 
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*“Germany must be conquered by arms.” 

Clearly the need is for men to learn the 
spiritual powers, and to rely on them in their 
dealings with one another. Then God, the Unity 
of the universe, its unifying Will to the Ideal, 
will make wars to cease, and men’s energies will 
be diverted to creative, not destructive aims. 
God’s will is that men think, love, and trust. 
Then they will not live in fear, as now: but 
enter the liberty of sons of God ! 

Schemes on paper for leagues of peace cannot 
bring peace, for in a league men rely on other 
men instead of on God in themselves and in 
others. 

Thus in 1603. Henri IV. of Navarre suggested 
a League of Europe to overthrow the House of 
Hapsbursg. 

Grotius said arbitration was one way to avert 
war (1625). 

Abbé de St. Pierre elaborated Henri IV.’s 
method as a union of Sovereigns, to take up arms 
against a common enemy, and Leibnitz (in 1693) 
wrote a plea for a permanent peace, based on 
the Abbé’s scheme. 

Rousseau wrote on a Tribunal of Permanent 
Peace. 

Kant (1796) wrote ‘‘ Perpetual Peace,’ ‘* Zum 
ewigen Friede,’’ based on one code of laws. 

The Hague Conventions (1899 and 1907) ad- 
vocated a panel of judges for arbitration, and 
some cases of a small character (as to boundaries) 
were thus settled. 

But while nations still believe in the war- 
method, they will prepare for war. Even if the 
States reduce their armies, this is of little value, 
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as armies can become huge by conscription when 
a war breaks out. 

‘The League of Nations is mainly ruled by the 
Council, and four of its members represent four 
victors in the Great War: Britain, France, Italy, 
Japan. ‘hese are the four permanent members. 
The other four are elected by the Assembly an- 
nually. Yet the French still fear Germany and 
have a huge army. For 1921 there were 8/5,UUU 
men as a standing army, including 300,000 
coloured troops. ‘lhe British navy showed no 
sign of becoming less. ‘lhe League’s sanctions 
are still blockade and war. How can such a 
League, ruled by victors in a war, and upholding 
some wars, really bring war to anend? We need 
a League, but a League of free, unarmed Com- 
monwealths. 

When at the end of 1920 there was a proposal 
to reduce navies, the Press and politicians said, in 
chorus, very piously, “‘Oh yes, let us nobly do 
so,’ adding (aside) “for we must reduce expendi- 
ture to get taxes down.’’ Thus Mr. Hoover 
(U.S.A.) spoke of ‘‘ the riot of expenditure on 
battleships.’ Zhe Yoronto Mail and Empire 
urged the need of economy so as to lessen taxes. 
Viscount Northcliffe wrote of the ‘‘ waste”’ of 
thousands of millions on probably useless battle- 
ships.” (Morning Post, 29.12.20.) ‘The idea that 
‘it is wrong to go to war and mean to conscript 
men as cannon-fodder never seems to enter the 
minds of such men. ‘They seek smaller navies 
to save their own pockets. 

Mr. Walter Long, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
wrote :— 

** We must have a navy capable of maintaining 
our ocean highways. When? In peace? No 
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navy is needed then for this purpose. Only in 
war would it be needed. But why go to war? 
And why build a navy which will encourage 
others to build and so lead on to a war? = 
At the end of 1920, there were in the British 
Army 319,000 men voluntarily recruited for the 
first line (Regulars) and the second line (Verri- 
torials) since the Armistice, i.e., in two years. 
The Regular Army alone was 236,000 strong, 
being 50,000 more than before the war. Why? 
For the Rhine, and Ireland, and Mesopotamia, 
Egypt and Palestine.*’ So the war did not end 
war. War cannot end war. It brutalises men, 
ees them to revenge, as the French, after 
What is needed is a death to 


PRIDE AND GREED 


in the form of Imperialistic Capitalism which 
arms and makes wars.*® Sin is behind war. 
Faith alone can end war. ‘To feel the Infinite 
. the finite, and do His will, this is our only 
ope. 

Bertrand Russell, F.R.S., in Justice in War- 
Time, wrote: “If England had no army and no 
navy, the Germans could find no pretext for in- 
vasion. Let us suppose a German force des- 
patched to England to take possession of the 
country and such a force to meet with no opposi- 
tion. The whole expedition would be ridiculous, 
causing a feeling of disgust instead of pride. .. . 
Such a method of dealing with invasion would, 


be Morning Post, Dec. 29, 1920. 

(88) Cecil Rhodes is reported to have said: ‘‘We shall not 
make war in the future for dynastic reasons, but because it is 
good business.’’ Greed is behind wars, as the desire to secure 
trade in Morocco or Mesopotamia or Tripoli. 
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of course, require fortitude and discipline. But 
fortitude and discipline are required in war. It 
may be said that the Germans could take away 
our Empire. They could not take away the self- 
governing parts of the Empire, since they would 
there encounter the same difficulties (from pas- 
sive and moral resistance) as would prevent them 
from governing England. ... . The armies and 
navies of the world are kept up by three causes : 
cowardice, love of dominion, and lust for 
blood.” (pp. 38-46.) 

Emerson wrote :— 

“Tf you have a nation of men who have risen 
to that height of moral cultivation that they will 
not declare war or carry arms, you have a nation 
of lovers, of benefactors, of true, great and able 
men. Let me know more of that nation. I shall 
not find them defenceless. . . . Whenever we see 
the doctrine of peace embraced by a nation, we 
may be assured it will not be one that invites 
injury, but one, on the contrary, which has a 
friend in the bottom of the heart of every man, 
even of the violent and the base: one against 
which no weapon can prosper.’’ (Emerson : 
** Miscellanies.’’)*®® 

The war-method puts money before men. 

The New Order will put men before money. 

Force breeds force. : love breeds love. 

Only the irrational should be restrained by 
force,—if they cannot appreciate goodwill. 

In Blackwood’s Magazine for January, 1921, 
appeared an article by W. B. Harris on Raisuli, 


(89) See also Emerson’s Essay ‘‘ On Politics.”’ ‘‘ Roads 
can be built and letters carried, when the government of force 
is at an end.”’ 
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who led tribesmen in a revolt in Morocco, and 
captured Mr. Harris (in 1903), and imprisoned 
him at Zinat. 

But no money was asked for a ransom to 
release Mr. Harris. ‘This was because of the 
goodwill shown by Mr. Harris to the women and 
girls who had carried loads of charcoal to market. 
He wrote: 

‘*T had always made it a rule to give shelter 
to all such as asked for it, and had built a room 
or two for this purpose.’ i.e., near his house 
on the sea coast in Morocco. He used to give 
suppers to the people. But when he was cap- 
tured ‘“‘the tribesmen decided that in the case 
of one who had shown such hospitality to their 
women and children, and often to themselves, 
there must be no question of money (for his 
release)—and there was none.” 

Mr. Harris wrote: ‘“‘l have, almost without 
exception, carried no arms, which are often more 
a source of danger than of security.”’ Similarly, 
Dr. Pennell, at Bannu, in North India, went 
about unarmed in safety. 

Modern wars are not entered into to defend 
one’s womenfolk, but to defend one’s trade-con- 
cessions and property and claims to dividends. 
For one woman endangered by being among an 
unarmed people, a thousand are endangered by 
being among an armed and fighting people: wit- 
ness Belgium in 1914. 

The method of non-resisting moral teaching as 
the way to end the British military rule dominat- 
ing India, has been adopted by Mohandas Gandhi 
of Ahmadabad. He urges men not to receive 
titles, pay taxes, or help the British. 
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Dr. Mackennal wrote’’ :— 

“If England, in the plenitude of her power, 
should lay down every weapon of carnal warfare, 
disband her armies, call her fleets from the sea, 
and trust to her continual existence only to the 
service she would render to the world, what 
would happen? It might be that Christ would 
declare that the example would be enough, and 
that the nation would continue to be living and 
strong in the gratitude of all peoples.”’ 

Near the beginning of the Great War a letter 
appeared in Ihe Westminster Gazette urging 
that thousands of women, unarmed, should cross 
the North Sea and make a camp between the 
French and Germans. Such a deed, had the 
blind English generals allowed it, might have 
stopped the war. 

Were not the gladiatorial shows in Rome 
stopped by a monk Telemachus leaping into the 
arena, and dying as he protested against the 
brutal custom and brutalising spectacle 

The futility of force has been expressed by men 
who worked through the Great War. 

Major Attlee, M.A., as Mayor of Stepney, said 
(November 11, 1920) :— 

** When we entered this war we were too credu- 
lous. We believed the Government. We should 
have been wiser if we had listened to the Union 
of Democratic Control, and those who always 
protested against the war, and told us we were 

eceived. They were right, and we were wrong.”’ 

Captain E. Gill, M.C.: ‘‘We were told by two 
Prime Ministers that our object in this war was 


(90) The late Dr. Mackennal, Sec. of Congregational Union 
of England and Wales: ‘‘ Life and Letters,” (p. 257). 
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to destroy militarism everywhere in the world. 

War does not settle anything. We have 
failed to win the ideals that we thought could 
be won by the use of force. We have to turn 
to other weapons.”’ 

The big navy is not a “‘shield,’’ but a menace. 
lt causes others to seek big navies. So comes 
the absurd competition in armaments which 
made the Great War possible. 

The League we need is not one ruled by the 
victors in a war, but one which relies on the 
spiritual powers in all men. It must be a League 
of men, not of States. States are armed, and 
can soon increase armies and armaments when 
a war breaks out. We need a Church really, a 
universal League of saved men, of men who 
adhere to Reason-Love-Freedom as the law of 
God in men. All Peoples must be free, self- 
governed, and co-operate without armed force, 
to share life’s work and wealth. 

The Committee of Imperial Defence seeks to 
decide whether capital ships or submarines are 
needed for England. Neither! Let the people 
dictate to this Committee and the senior officers 
of the Navy, that their ideas are played out. 
Force only breeds force. A race in any arma- 
sips will only bring on wars, worse than the 
ast. 

Why should we keep on calling men not to 
be soldiers, and others not to pay for them, and 
support them and cheer them as they go to kill 
ment 

Why always insist on the truth that killing men 
is an evil thing? 

It is, as Tolstoy says,°! because, when a circus 


(91) What I believe, chap. 8. 
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is on fire, and a crowd pushes against a door 
which only opens inwardly, it is wisdom for a 
man at the back of the crowd to keep on saying, 
““Come back from the door, and then alone you 
can open it, and all be saved.”’ 

* * * * ¥* 


And what is the Power by which men will be 
willing, nay eager, to live by reason, instead of 
lust, love instead of greed, freedom instead of 
force, and so will change the armed State which 
upholds exploitation, at home and abroad, into 
the unarmed Commonwealth of brothers, shar- 
ing life’s work and wealth? ‘The Power is Faith, 
the growing feeling that, uniting all matter and 
minds, inner-ruling for good their inevitable im- 
perfection of finitude, is One self-crucified Lover 
of souls, evolving them by stages, till they be- 
come initiated through suffering*? into the Life 
Eternal. 


(92) See Hebrews 2-10: Colos. 3-14 (Greek text); John 


19, 30 (‘‘It is initiated’’); Phil. 3, 15. The references are to 
Christianity as a moral mystery-religion giving initiation. 
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